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The problem of nuclear control within NATO has 
created sharply divergent state views, policies, and 
actions. The United States proposed tne concept of the 
Multilateral Force (MLF) in response to and as an attenpted 
solution to the problems that developed over the control 
issue, 

The thesis examines the interrelated issues of lack 
of consensus on Alliance strategy, credibility of the 
deterrent, and the matter of proliferation as they relate 
to the overall problem of nuclear control, The reactions 
of the principal European powers are also investigated to 
determine the implications of the MLF policy. 

The thesis concludes that the issues over nuclear 
control remain and that the MLF proposal instead of giving 
cohesiveness to the Alliance managed to create a certain 
disharmony. The MLF concept is now in a state of 


incefinite suspension with little chance of revival. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The problem of nuclear control within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Oreanizatron has developed over the last 
decade creating Sharply divergent state views, policies, 
and MOS The Multilateral Force (commonly referred to 
as MLI), which the United States proposed in an effort to 
restore cohesion to the Atlantic Alliance, emerged instead 
ASNO oro versial 1Ssue One” but by nosmeans sole result 
was that relations between the United States and the 
European Powers came into conflict. 

A debate developed between America and Western Europe 
over the strategy and control of nuclear weapons within NATO 
which involved all of the countries within the Alliance. 
Bach nation has issued elaborate policy statements to support 
its position and theories. Scholars, editors, and statesmen 
have joined in the examination of the problem to the point 
that the material available on the subject is overwhelming. 
Still the problens remain, and since the dispute directly 
affects the political future of Europe as well as its 
security, and the United States position in direct relation- 
ship to the Atlantic Community, the candidate felt the need 
for further study in order to understand the complexities of 


the situation. At the same time, the hope is raised that a 


"^ Small contribution to the extensive material already in 





existence Can be made, Since the problem of relations 
between the United States and Europe with respect to nuclear 
control within NATO is one of major importance. 

The safety of the United States depends on the 
security, prosperity, and solidarity of the Western Alliance 
and in turn the security and prosperity of Western Europe 
depends on the strength and will of the United States. NATO 
was formed on mutual dependence against a common threat to 
increase security and assist in restoring vitality to 
Western Europe. However, witn the return of prosperity and 
with the advent of intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
Europe has wanted a say in the control over its destiny. 

The United States cesigned the MLF to meet the 
requirement over the control issue and to act as an alter- 
native to the development of individual nuclear forces. The 
hope was to provide a framework which would meet the demands 
of the NATO countries, in particular West Germany, and there- 
by create a greater cohesiveness within the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

The control problem has been present in NATO ever 
Since nuclear weapons were first introduced as a key element 
in the defense of western Europe in 1954. Since that time, 
three major problem arsas haye developed in NATO to which 
MLF evolved as an attempted response. The first, and funda- 
mental problem, from which the other two derive, is the lack 


of a basic strategic consensus. This is certainly not a new 





3 
Broplemspursore Which ha=ezesme Into eCBearer focus as Western 
Europe developed self-sufficiency and the Soviet Union broke 
the nuclear monopoly. The second, is the question of credi- 
BA sor. the deterronl whirem mis become. the center orf 
debate in Western circles and an ION factor in 
examining various strategies and weapons systeis. Finally, 
of major concern is the matter of proliferation. whack is a 
logical outcome CO no auTeenenet On strategy and serious 
douDeseaesztonceredibility, 

These interrelated issues will be examined in tne 
following pages by referring to Speeches and writings of 
posponsgDIle officials entu ted with making forelen policy 
Statements for both the United States, France and other key 
countries. The first chapter develops the history of the 
MLF. Next, the French position on nuclear matters and 
independence of action are examined. In the following 
chapter the policy of the Unitedi States is investigated.: 
memen ehapter looks at iiher posSitions ofthe Federal 
Republic of Germany, Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 
Chapter Six attempts to Summarize the overall central 
probe neo zmelearzeöntroTe nd the matter of proliferation; 
Since uhr Zange searchelorssche’paperkweoyered-a tinme Lrame 
up to the end of 1965, an attempt has been made in an 
epilogue to update the thesis to July, 1966, in order to 


cover the major event of the French withdrawal from NATO. 





The actions of France, .once again, have caused the 
NATO’ countries to shift their immediate attention away from 
the problems CR Serve as a basis and are key to the 
control Issue facing NATO; problems which must be solved if 
the NATO Alliance is to regain and maintain a necessary 


cohesiveness. 





CHAPTER It 
ORIGIN AND CONCEPT OF MLF 


A Background History 

In laying the basis for the multilateral nuclear 
force (MLF), there is the necessity to return to the dawn 
of the missile age in 1957. In July of that year, the 
United States announced plans to establish nuclear arms 
stockpiles in Europe for use by NATO armies and to sell 
intermediate-range missiles to E 

The motivation behind this move was strategic as well 
HowpOliavicalo” The Soviet Union, by this time, was known to 
have intermediate-range missiles vhich could destroy koy 
NATO bases. Although tactical nuclear weapons were in NATO 
under strict United States control, strategic weapons to 
Oppose the Soviet force had not been installed. Political 
pressure had been mounting within NATO over the control of 
tactical weapons because Western Europe felt a certain 
hostageship to the United States monopoly which could lead 
to a nuclear exchange in Europe. 

The fear that the United States might recklessly 
cause Europe's annihilation soon took a reverse cast with 
the advent of the Soviet Union's Sputnik. In October 1957, 


the successful launching of the earth satellites symbolized 





lThe New York Times, July 17, 1957. 





mE 


the creation of intercontinental ballistic missiles, 

Now the allies had a contradictory but Significant 
fear that the United States might flinch at using nuclear 
weapons in the defense of Europe. They felt that American 
cities would be the target of Soviet retaliation and this 
would rove the United States from using nuclear weapons 
in the defense of Europe. 

In order to allay Europe's fears, President Eisenhower 
attended the NATO meetings in Paris in December, 1957 and 
assured the allies that America would come to their defense. 
At the North Atlantic Council meeting, Secretary Dulles 
presented a plan to disperse Intermediate Range Ballistic 
Missiles (IRBM's) and nuclear stockpiles in Europe with the 
assurance that the decision to use the missiles would be a 
bilateral arrangenent, 7 

The plan was approved, permitting the United States 
to execute bilateral agreements with its allies to place 
IREM's on allied soil in accordance with NATO plans. The 
decision to use the missiles was to be a joint one, with the 
ally controlling the missile and the United States control- 
ling the nuclear warhead, which in effect, gave both a veto. 
In addition, stocks of nuclear warheads for both strategic 
and tactical nuclear weapons were to be dispersed in places 


accessible in the event of war, under the custody of the 


2The New York Times, December 17, 1957. 





pupeeme AlLixed Commander an Europe acting in the capacity 
, 3 
as an American Commander in Chief, Europe (CINCEUR.) 

Brita 11 ee to the IRBM offer and Thor missiles 
were placed there under a two-key system in 1958. Authoriza- 
Pro no) Doth Grecia cone United cates was 
required to join the warhead to the missile and fire it. 
Jupiter Jape s were acceptea by Italy and Turkey in 1959 in 
Sia a eme nos muenccabetused To accept any missiles 

4 
Oey ledCsmuesSS Sie could have control of both. 

Riemer is. | OL Traneemtomacceot bulo tera bicontrol or 
mess; les empnasjizeäa the issue that Europe wanted a greater 
Sinemet nC op Tation OM tner TO nücčlear capability. 
Conce sS" voiced that ifthe United States did not grant 
Nena les to greater share in crol orf veaponls, Cisy would 
either seek neutrality or proceed to develop their own 
nuclear force. Either case would affect the security of 
the United States and NATO by diluting the cohesion of the 
alliance. 

Dames acceptea tne -alternativesou developing her 
own nuclear force, declaring she would proceed with or with- 
out United States assistance. Further, she would proceed 


despite a nuclear test ban, formal or informal, as she was 





Robert E. Osgood, NATO The Entangling Alliance 
(Chicaso: University- -of iGhicaso Esess, 190%), pp. 221-22. 


tibid., p. 223. 





determined to become a nuclear power, at least equal to 
Great Britain, even though the United States was openly 
Commit cea to deve loping a nuclear test ban and desirous of 
halting the spread ot nuclear weapons. The French action 
only created increased pressure on the United States by its 
allies for greater control over nuclear weapons as an 
Slilcetive alternative to rntependent -1OlCeSs . sane Prospect 
of other nations following the French example was very 
real. In August, 1959 a solution to the problem was pro- 
posed by General Norstad, the Supreme Allied Conmander in 
Europe (SACEUR), in a speech calling for the establishment 
of NATO as a "fourth nuclear pover" with its own control 
Over uc lear ae Toe missiles were to be of modiun 
range (MRBM) with a range of about twelve hundred miles to ` 
meet NATO's tactical requirements. General Norstad sub- 
sequently indicated he had in mind a multinational operation 
of landbased Polaris missiles to replace outmoded aircraft. 
In February, 1960, France exploded her first test 
nuclear bomb which led to furtner proposals over the 
problem of control. In March, General Norstad proposed a 
multinational unit to be composed initially of tne United 


States FBIn and Francs únder a Sinzle commander, not 


Doaa a a A. 


E | 

Robert E. Osgood, Nuclear Control in NATO. (‘ashe 
ington: Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, 
2262) eee 





9 
to be an American. The United States supported the plan but 
re-emphasized the condition that the nuclear warhead must 
remain under American control, a stipulation which made 
acceptance unlikely. 

However, some system was needed to replace the slow- 
to-fire and very vulnerable Thor and Jupiter missiles 
installed in Europe 8s a counter-balance to Soviet IRBM's. 

A formula for nuclear control was needed that vould weatisiy 
Congress and yet be eaually acceptable to the Allies. 
Purther cc must Satisfy other countries ¿earíul of the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Tne Soviet Union had threatened 
the United States that she would conSider giving her allies 
nuclear weapons if controls were released by the United 

o 
states. Despite the vressure, continued provosals were 
Suggested in an effort to set up an integrated allied force. 

secretary of Defense Gates, in April, 1960, proposed 
the deployment of Polaris missiles on barges and flatcars 
and suggested a modification to the dual-control systen, 


giving the decision to join the missile and warhead to tne 


Supreme Commander of NATO. De Gaulle, hcwever, would not 





‘the New York Times M2rch 3, 1960. General Norstad 
reiterated the proposal of NATO having a nuclear capacity of 
its own before the Sixth NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 
in November 1960. See United States Congress, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Sixth NATO Parliamentarians' 
Conference. 687th Congress, lst Session (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 196l), p.2.; 


ibid. March 20, 1960 





10 
accept the plan unless one-third of the Polaris installations 
were given to France for her control with her own cds 
The plan was dropped because the United States desired to 
Papert of the Installato in Prance, Dut not under sole 
French control. French opposition led to a new proposal 
which would not be dependent on French soil. 

The 5tate Department developed the Bowie plan which 
was to become a NATO deterrent under NATO command. This 
Poin NOrecasby Robert ReasBowie, then Director of the 
Harvard Center for International Affairs, consisted of two 
major parts: (1) a fleet of Folaris Submarines that would 
utilize multinational crews, and in addition land-type 
Polaris missiles; (2) a conventional force buildup was to 
take place which would provide for the conventional defense 
of ume r^ 

The Bowie plan is probably the true predecessor of 
MLF. The first part developed the ideas of multinational 
crews for a seaborne deterrent. The second part of the plan 
appeamec tO call for a change in Strategy Dy emphasizing a 
conventional buildup. The control issue was to be settled 
by each country having a veto over the use of the force-- 
unanimity was required to place the force an motion. The 


Soviet Union attacked the idea of NATO becoming a nuclear 


9 
Osgood, NATO the Entansling Alliance, p. 232. 


10 
The New York Times, October 13, 1960. 











JO 
power as a scheme to prevent disarmament talks and peace. %4 

At the NATO Council meeting in Paris in December 1960, 
Secretary of State Herter advanced a modified Bowie plan 
proposal for a NATO controlled MRBM force which was to be 
composed of five ballistic missile submarines. In addition, 
Ene concept was to include the purchase by the allies of 
One hundred more missiles to be placed on other Ships under 
NATO control. However, the package was conditional in that 
it required the allies to agree to a "multilateral system" 
SeeoOor.tbieal control, and Seeretory Herter pointed out taart 
Congress would have to approve any arrangement made for such 
autorce, 

The conditional nature of the proposal coupled with the 
problem of working out a multilateral system of control tended 
to minimize interest in the proposition, and it consequently 
met with a cool reception in every country except Germany 
and Lealy. A Change in the administration at this point 
also had an influence on non-acceptance as it was realized 
that the outgoing Eisenhower administration could not commit 
the incoming Kennedy administration to any such plan. The 
NATO Council noted the proposal and agreed to study the 
suggestion in detail, but the Allies decided to wait for 


ll pid., December 14, 1960. 


o ee LS GO 





12 


firmer proposals by the new Adminis tion > One of tne 
first moves made by the new Kennedy administration was to 

set up an informal commission of inquiry headed by 

Dean Acheson. The Acneson Committee examined tne merits ol 
the schemes proposed to strengthen NATO under the multi- 
ESO concept as opposed to a multilateral component with- 
Mma hegal liane e uenascoprpeesscrJon' s."«lbert o Wwohlistetter 


headed up the multinational proposal and Professor Bovie 


4 
i 


the multilateral Sud aa It appears that certaiu facets of 
Borizeoncepts NOR out aS the Kennedy administration adopted 
the original proposals made by Secretary Herter. 

nhe Presicent announce Tin nay. poet ae Ottawa ". . . 
the possibility of eventually establisning a NATO seaborne 
missile force which would be truly multilateral in Ovner- 
Ship and control, if this should be desired and found 
feasible by our allies once NATO non-nuclear goals Have been 


15 


achieved." Instch)s Speee nwo esi dome Cuncever eit betaced 


the United States offer of five Polaris submarines, but 
there was no specific mention of tne 100 missiles wnich 
Secretary Herter had proposed. Conditions again appeared 


when Presideat Kennedy required the achievement of NATO's 


ljibid., December 19, 1960. 


14 
Alastair Buchan, The@Waltilateral Force: An 


Historical Perspective (London: The Tnstitute for Strategic 
Studies, Adelphi Papers, Number Thirteen, October, 1964), 
pou. 


5 
x The Nev York Times, May 18, 1961. 








13 
non-nuclear goals. This indicated that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration accepted the Bowie Plan but made its second part a 
precondition to the creation of a NATO nuclear force. 

The following year at the Athens Ministers! meeting, 
the United States announced the assienment of five Polaris 
submarines to NATO's Suprene Allied Commander Atlantic, 
(SACLANT), However, NATO was well aware that the assignment 
did not affect political control of the vessels since they 
would be manned by American crews which could only fire on 
order of the President. The communique that wes issued 
showed agreement had been reached to set up special procedures 
for the exchange of information, There was also a notice- 
able effort on the part of Secretary of Defense McNamara to 
impress the Allied Ministers with United States nuclear 
Supremacy in hopes of discouraging independent forces and 
dispelling fears of any missile gap. It was also a prelude 
to United States concerted effort to build up NATO's 
conventional forces, 

The famous June 15, acres Ann Arbor Speschn by the 
United States Defense Secretary was another call for the 
buildup of conventional strength. To Support a new American 
strategy of "controlled reSponse," McNamara stated that the 
Alliance had overall nuclear strength adequate to meet any 


challenge confronting it. He attacked small and independent 


l6ripid., May 7, 1962. 





14 
national forces, proclaiming them “dangerous, expensive, 
prone to obsolescense, and lacking in credibility as a 
deterrent, "14 McNamara also tried to inject further confidence 
in the American will to protect NATO by declaring that "the 
United States had undertaken the nuclear defense of NATO on 
a global basis."i9 No mention was made of a NATO nuclear 
force and there was a strong, immediate reaction to the 
speech in Western Europe, especially by Britain. 

Pressure continued to mount for an alternative to 
national forces. General Norstad, Chancellor Adenauer, 
Germany's Defense Minister Strauss, and NATO Secretary 
General Stikker, continued to advocate and had become in- 
sistent on a NATO nuclear force.!? This led the American 
government to study actively, elaborate, and explore with 
key allies, a concrete plan developed in the Navy, for a 
fleet of surface vessels to carry Polaris under joint 
control of NATO and be operated by a multinational crew, 0 
Added stimulus was created by the Cuban missile 


crisis of October, 1962, President De Gaulle's determination 


17 jpid., June 17, 1962. Text of Ann Arbor speech by 
Secretary of Defense Robert S, McNamara. 


Posee 
l?Robert E. Osgood, The Case For the MLF: A Critical 


Evaluation (Washington: The Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research, 1964), p. 6. 








201bid. 





to continue his force de frappe, and his drive for leader- 
ship of the Europe he envisions, provided further pressures, 
De Gaulle saw ownership o2 nuclear weapons as the great 
equalizer and, according to Ronald Steel, Europeans learned 
two crucial lessons from the Cuban missile crisis: 

The first was that the United States was ready to 
risk the nuclear obliteration ot its Allies in defense 
of American interests, although the United States would 
not allow itself to be drawn into danger in defense of 
Huropean interests--as its actions in tne suez landings 
demonstrated, The second Lesson was that the avo 
nuclear giants would imnose whatever dS cs ient they 
Saw iit ppon mear tintos involved in tnicir power 
a 

somehow the United States had to rebut these feelings. 
Under-Secretary of State Ball, in an address to the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference on November 16, 1962, reopened 
the question of a NATO nuclear force, Although he stated 
there was no urgent need from a military standpoint, he said 
the United States was ready ". . . to give serious 
consideration to the creation of a genuinely multilateral, 
medium-range ballistic missile force, fully coordinated with 
the other deterrent forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 


Organization, "22 


Teneis Decenber,u19952,7 SA TO Couueı tr Meeting 





2lponald steel, "The Demise of NATO," Commentary, 
XXXV (May, 1963), 401. 


22George Y, poll Xu Osan then upan Crisis The 
Department of State Bulletin, XLVII (December 3, 1962), 
3. 





RC 
Secretary of Defense iicNainara appeared to baech away from 


eea ona nae lear force: He reiterated that he saw 


no need for additional stratozic forces and recommended a 


$ 


em oO OPIL Sirac y te refered to reversing the sword and 
Sige concept, by givin: tir role of sword to the conen- 


y 


EU uu rloréoesoaudevdas:Tg-nucdosp strenrzth tne shaeld. THis 
BER ISadeorIWUHcwSswomsnierlgoeouncect natura liy vasvcriticslty 


o> 
Lo 


lcs Venu ios ct Germany. Ms Tokea Tu OnT E 


Sopena an tre possabdlity of conventional war on 


^ EY . 


Mier ercatory. It also mece tásic desire for some con: rol 


oí nuclear planai: 


wo 


aLletnesmor enrossımgt 
At the Nassau Conference, tne oroject of a multi- 
lateral force was finally launched. In tne communique of 
December 21, 1962, Article 7 stated: 
The President and, (heer ame wil isver agreed inat rne 
Purvese. Of tneéir two GOvermmsics with respect to the 
provision oí tne Polaris missile must be the develoonent 


otfgassnmnultilabesoalNAIOSnucloar force in the consultation 
witi other NATO Allies. They will use tneir bəst 


4 


endeavors to this end.“* 
race to had called for forces already gin existence 
Bo De tito ted. toca nuclear force... It was proposed what che 
allocations be made from United States strategic forces, the 
British Bomber Co mand „and. From tactical nuclear forces 
HEAT) cas Temen called Ce discuss a 


replacement for the cancelled Skybolt missile appeared to 


23 The New York Times, December 13, 1962. 





241bid., December 22, 1962. 





17 
direct attention to two separate principles: On the one 
hand, multilateral (Art. 7) And on the other, multinational 
Cartes 6). AS events turned othe Brptash obvious ly 
envisioned a future Structure of NATO organized around a 
etoser commitment ol “existing tana future national forces, 
Witte tbe United States planned on a new multilateral force 
eossısL 12 ol Submarines Or Summace Ships gOintiy financed, 
a mec wcnacconbrollea by the participants depenaing upon 
Doar contribution.: 

France looked upon the Nassau meeting as a special 
agreement to perpetuate the British independent force. 
tesi was voxeec that tnesyesosau Tormula haga only 
pelatenal Sponsorship and taeretore did not ineluce all 
uu acapowers Within NAPOwGdespite the fact that rrace wis 
later offered Polaris.^2? Thus, some claim de Gaulle made 
his decision to exclude Britain irom the Common Market. If 
Britain could have such a strong link and special relation- 
Ship to the United States, then she didn't belong as a truly 
European power. There is no doubt de Gaulle felt excluded 
from the Nassau agreement, but on the other hand, he might 
well have wanted to have been excluded, as events Since then 
have indicated. Following Nassau, a promotion campaign for 
MLF commenced and the proposal became a prime objective of 


American policy. 





Z9Ibid., December 31, 1962. 
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In an effort to meet European deSires to gain an 
active role in the management of “the Alliance's nuclear 
power, President Kennedy appointed a Multilateral Force 
Negotiating Team in January, 1963, led by Ambassador 

ae f 26 
Livingston Merchant. The purpose of the team was to work 
Our the’ eonceentzeizz multilateral force in greater detail 
and discuss the program with NATO government and military 
leaders. After favorable reception of the plan by the 
gcovernments oi Germany, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, with some 
interest shown by Britain, Belgeium, and the Netherlands, a 
pner a grouas established o discuss the basic elements 
Eeee Til . In pril, 1963, Under Secretary balli outlined 
the major criteria which whould guide the formation of the 
torce CI) larse number oi participants, (2) a force not 
based in one country; (3) withdrawal of components impossible, 
and; (4) the decision making process was to be collective. 
per iurther commended the MLF: 

Not only is it the best means of dealiny with the 
nuclear problem in the present political framework; it 
Iswalsorasmeans Of promotlur sracual ana constructive 
evolution within that framework. The multilateral force 
wouid offer the great advantage of a further opportunity 


to work toward greater unity in Europe and closer,, 
partnership between Europe and the United States. 


26 
Alvin J. Cottrell, James E. Dougherty, The Politics 
of the Atlantic Alliance (New York: Frederick A. praever, 


1964), p. IOo. 


Fr 


Zo : 
George W}. Ball, "The Nuclear Deterrent and the 


mwNntcoc ATIgoneo "Department or State Bulletin, XLVIII 
May 13, 1363), 739. nu 





eo 

Beginning in October, 1963, the working group held 
meetings in Paris in an attempt to reach agreement on what 
MLF would avon reach Conclusions as to its political 
and technical feasibility, and develop language for a draft 
charter. The following year the proposal was fairly vell. 
established. 
8 


9 
The Proposal“ 





Tne United States MNLF proposal consisted of twenty- 
five surface ships resembling merchant-type vessels. Each 
sugoEwonud carry eijiegent Polaris $5 missiles with an inter- 
mediate range, (2500 plus miles). The crews to man these 
Shios would be made up of the participating NATO nations, 
(at least three), with no netionality comprising more than 
log: Sgencent OL any one snip s complement. 

The force would be owned and controlled by an inter- 
national organization under the direction of a board 
composed of representatives of the joining nations. The 
board would have a civilian director-general who would manage 
the fleet through a military force commander. The fleet 
would be assigned to NATO under the operational control of 
SACEUR. 


The force was conceived as being open to all members 





united States Department of State, "The Multilateral 
Force, Cuestions and Answers" (Washington: November 10, 1904) 
pp. 1-22, (mimeographed). All information in this section 
relates to this document. 





of NATO willing to assume a fair share of the cost, with 
such a share aot to exceed forty per cent, thereby preventing 
any one country Dm gaining controlling interest. Financial 
contribution would ue termines commend of the ships. Cost of 
the total force, including its armaments, bases, and 
pocrations for theslirsy fiver years was eStimatea at 2.35 
billion dollars. Average annual cost would have meant a 
contribution of between 3/4 and four per cent of the members' 
RhonuslourPPtary budgets . 

D ciclon CO release any weapon would be male by tire 
Renee ya conta perscitcros 


Beard With agreement bein 


(D 
Ge 


cae op resentatives aad onlyiwith concurrence by sine 
United States. Once the decision was reached, the missiles 
were to be released to S4CzUR to be fired in accordance with 
an integrated nuclear plan of the Alliance. 

Io order to Genolistrare the feasibility of tne mixed- 
manned crew concept, the USS Biddle (later renamed USS Claude 
V. Rickets), a guided missile destroyer, was placed at the 
disposal of interested NATO countries in June, 1964. The 
Shap condueted Operations and; training with personnel from 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. Turkey later withdrew 


membership in February, 1965.29 


ae Mixed-Manning Demonstration," United States 
Naval Institute Proceedinzs, XCI (July, 1965), 359; rne 
Mashinzton Post, November 13, 1965. 
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Upon the completion of the mixed-manning demonstrations oi 
December 1, 1960, Secretary. of the Navy Paul Nitze called 
the experiment a success and au ". . . impressive chapter in 
the history of NATO on 

Althouch the USS Ricketts proved tie feasibility of a 
mixed=mannins system, the major block of an MLF has been 
A LCa and not technical m hs demonstrated in Ricketts, 
the technical poroblems of mixing nationalities can be solved, 
Düt (he major and age Old problem of polities is not so 
easily resolved. The debate over a NATO D S force has 
been in progress for five years. The next three chapters 
will be devoted to the political picture in an attempt to 
Sail an understanding of the effect the MLF proposal had on 


international relations. 


O i 
: aeg ashınzacon Pose, (December 2, 196595), p- AI2. 


For details on problems that were solved on pay, discipline 
and rating Structure see Desmond ‘Vettern, "A Reporter Rides 
The Ricketts," Navy the Magazine of Sea Power, VIII (Septen- 
DoOOS JOE Gof, = ©... 





CHAPTER III 


THE FRENCH PODITICN 


© 


Force de Frappe and Independence 


-—————À mg e amies abo 0 0o 0 M00 E e 


France was among the pioneers of atomic research 
before 1939, but her first nuclear device exploded in 
February, 1960, grew out of an atomic energy program that 
ona ate dan loo and) dJatesEreorrented Toward mibitvary 

il 


considerations in 1952. The resulting French national 


nuclear force known as the force de fravpe or force de 


es e —— a-———— ad. 





e ore ios eee the Suojecuro. tremeneouszrceomreverey 





Meme mee gay TNC Trenches trate ate nuclea orce, mevyertine- 
jess, is a force in being and still expanding. It has been 
belittled, snerred at, degraded, on the other hand, justified 
and used to political advantage. It is no doubt looked 

upon with envy by countries not within the "nuclear club." 

To be certain, the force is used as a political lever both 
domestically and in foreign relations. 

(ein the country .vene motion was been fostered thart 
afna tion 2ST inportant as Prance should not have to rely on 
the nuclear umbrella of an ally. One justification is on 
tne basis that a French force is necessary to protect France 


and Europe from Soviet threats or attack, since the United 





lwolf Henao "Phesbsesspound-cot rreitch Nuclear Policy,” 
imterna cional ttairs, ALI (January, 1965), 22-30, 
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States is now vulnerable and might not carry out its guaran- 
tee to protect Europe. The President of France, Charles 
de Gaulle who kecik it would be nationally degrading not to 
possess nuclear weapons in a nuclear age has brought the 
point of trust forth on many occassions: 


. . . First, Soviet Russia also now has an enormous 
nuclear arsenal which is increasing every day, as more- 
over, is that of the United States. Henceforth, America 
and Soviet Russia will be capable of striking each other 
directly and, doubt LeSSss)Olereciplrocaily, ceoseroviane ench 
Sup Lives NOL certain thar taney Vill erre nS gs. 
NO One can tell today when, how, or why one or the otner 
of these great atomic nocwers would employ its nuclear 
cuc xiuxeriseuouch Wo "binis ec ca1n'orccr eo uberes 
stand that, as regards the defense of France, the battle 
of Europe and even a world war as they were imazined 
whem NATO was born everyininz 15 mow in question. On 
the other hand, a French atomic deterrent force is 
Comins into existence mmc eis) fOi10> LOrsrow Continuous, . 
It is a relatively modest force, it is true, but one 
nich 135 changin enGewm I econplectely eugues tie 
Comer. lous Ol “Our fol duoc mc PENOSO O OA oe ne 
tion in faraway lands and those of the contribution 
that we would be able to make to tne safeguard of our 
allies.@ 


In de Gaulle's judgment, military matters belong to 
Dis "reserved domain” and tnis view is widely acceoted by 
Ber cuerdo bis nod on the yoterstana NiS pover Over his 
Gaullist deputies. Beyond his singular power, the reasoning 


is easily sold tnat a country of France's dimensions and 


degree of development should, as a matter of course, have 





o 

Charles de Gaulle, "Sixth Press Conference on May 15, 
1962"" Major Addresses, Statenents, and Press Conferences of 
General Charles de Gaulle, Nay 1), IIdo9-January 31, 136%. — 
(new York: French Zupassy, Press and [nrormation Division, 
1964), p. 180. | 
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some control over nuclear weapons more assured than an ally's 
guarantee that he will use his weapons on France's behalf. 
En ational Mm and operation of Such weapons 
Satisfies this demand. De Gauwlle's insistence on independence 
and demand on his own nuclear striking force, for France's 
own defense was well stated right after the Nassau agreement: 


soos Bu also tor a groat people to have the free 
disposition of itself and the means to struggle to 
Pre Sony Sisa apsolute perat ive «tor allıauces 
have no absolute virtues, whatever may be the sentiments 
On which they are based. And if one Spontaneously loses, 
even for a while, the free disposition of oneself, there 
PEATE CrON TISO nevensreeninlno ct. And them, che 
conditions in which we presently find ourselves also 
make it inperative for us to act in this manner: 


Ve arein the atonic aze aude We are aF C Oun yA NAL 
can be destroyed at any moment unless the azeressor is 
deterred Tröonstue maca mi by ce ee nta Ena cine 
poca 1l sutier tryencine o Struetiesn E nis wu bridges 
both ailiance and independence. The Americans, our 
allies and our friends, have for a long time, alone, 
possessed a nuclear arsenal. So long as they alone had 
Such an arsenal and so long as tney showed their will to 
use it immediately if Europe were attached--for at that 
time Europe alone could be attacked--the Americans acted 
Mmtsucoó ay hat for rrance the ousstion Ol an invasion 
DapodyccuOoSe1u0ce Anwteack Was  CeyOlc ead ly propo 1 11 ty 


ux - ee can be Satay ena taut Inte De rods Ne 
eeterrent workec and that there existed a practically 
Insuperable Obstacle tO aim invasion of Burope. "It is 


impossible to overestimate the extent of the Service, 
most fortunately pessive,. that the Americans at that 
time, in that way, rendered to the freedom of the world. 


Since then the Soviets have also accuired a nuclear 
arsenal, and that arsenal is powerful enouzh to endanger 
(Ne) Veryelite Of kmerie a nr tmral)y,.  ]j am not marıny an 
evaluation--if indeed it is possible to find a relation 
between the degree of one death and the degree of 
another--but the new and gigantic fact is there. From 
then en, the Americans Bound and are fincins themselves 
cod ron tedio the possabilaty Of direct cestruction. 
Thus, the immediate defense, and one can say privileged 
defense of Europe, and the military participation of the 





Europeans, which vere once basic factors of their 
strategy, moved by the force of cifcumstances into 
second place. We have just witnessed this during the 
Cuban altas. 

And then, above and beyond everything; the deterrent 
is now a fact for the Russians as for the Americans, 
which means that in the case of a general atomic war, 
inereswoulg Ziaevırsbtiy Dem richtful and perhaps :fatal 
destruction an both coùnlrics. In these conditions, no 
one in the world--particularly no one in America--can 
say if, where, when, how and to what extent the american 
nuclear weapon would be employed to defend Europe . . . 
But it remains that tne American nuclear power does not 
necessarily and immediately meet all tne eventualities 
Concerning Europe and France: 


Tous principles and realities combine to lead France 
POmece@io nersell with- an atomic force ol her own. 3 


Nothing could be more clearly stated than that which 
tento foregoing speeches Iillustratres-=de Gaulle wants 
"independence" and "greatness" for France and his national 
muclcar force iS a means to that end. He nas continued this 
Same theme throughout all of his speeches on the subject.” 
Although the theme for public consumption misht be "independ- 
ence" and "greatness," a number of other points should be 
taken into consideration: 

(1) When and if a united Europe develops, the force de 
frappe well could play an important role in determining the 
Heacership of Such a country. 


(2) An independent force may well be the deciding 





TOTO eventch Press RCONT erence on Janury Ta, 1963 


pp. 216-17. 


“ibid., "Address April 19, 1963," pp. 225-26. 
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Poren soreına the United States into a nuclear war 
against its will. 

(3) On the other hand, the French force might well 
be used to keep France out of a conflict into which other- 
wise She might be drawn against her will. Undoubtedly, the 
eupban nee crisis inade the French public aware of American 
power to draw France into a war even while she might prefer 
Dosremsin noubral. A 

Mistica just these few points the forco -de dissuasion 
is semething to be reckoned with and to be concerned about. 
nb verv Snill in comparison to United States or Soviet 


ower, the force, none the less, nas tremendous imolicetiocs. 
2 3 3 A 


e 


Mae ceca claim that "X mumber oi Mirage IV Dombers 
traveling at twice the speed of Sound carrying GO LO O 
atomic bombs (the power of the Hiroshima bomb was 20 
kilotons) a claimed distance of 1550 miles witnout refuelias 
lo ucs-uouriibdgeanocdi:h ho loo. tanker planes, Which the 
United States has sold to France, this distance is reported 


to be almost doubled to just under 3009 miles.? 


Mieres rates lena. porce (SAF) with ats comple= 
ment of Ez Mirage IV bombers will be dispersed at twelve SAF 
bases. The hope is that more than 50 per cent will always 


be Operational and o1 an 24 hour alert, with tne abilivy to 


France and its armed Forces. (New York: French 
Embassy, Press and Inlormation Division, December, 196), 
pros. ThneMiraze IV became operational in 1904; a total of 
62 planes are to be completed by the ead of 1269. 








2 
be air-borne in four minutes. However, one of the glaring 
weaknesses of this force is the short range of the planes 
at low altitude. The Mirage IV needs refueling in the air 
for attacks further than Vest Germany. The plane uses one- 
cara Of its fuel load climbing, to altitude where it becomes 
very vulnerable during refueling and is easily viewed by 

G e 
enemy defensive radaGarv. Pro scans the force is not knocked 
eo selene nour puice iicomermattack at the twelve bases 
porro ilaunca. now many OT thè Sl (plus) planes will cet 
o ARO (heir taigets? TINC anewer to this question, 


and 


Y 


e force: 
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after all, determines the significant of t 


C 


Whether or not it is a credible deterrent. 

Note Los” 10 tne second generation, called the Second 
Program Law in the time span of 1355-70 are stratcric Surface 
missiles with a range oí 2000 miles. By the end of the 


period, France plans to have its first nuclear powered sub- 


marine armed with strategic sea-to-surface ballistic missiles 


with thermonuclear warheads. Included in the program are 
tactical nuclear weapons, with all services armed by 1973. 
To finance the second generation weapons for the strategic 


nuclear force, $5.72 billion has been allotted in program 





6 
Mies New york Times 2722 710.771966 tne Toronto Globe 
and Wail, June 23, 1960. 














N 
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authorizztions./ 


Tne French military budget Since 1260 averages about 
oxpenseent oft Gl22e(7Z per cens for 1963 when military pensious 
are included): chıs vaecoum ee mor an increase in total mili- 
Py MAP propia rios prono. es billión in 1900 to 4.2 billion 
For 1955 when the annual growth rate of approximately 4 per 


ent in GieP iS taken into consideration. The cost of the 


ES 


Se arten IeMPIr forcecnasesvcaved within about 25 per cent 
c hos or iulibrtoby Dudeermeın!y by veillcing operating 
expenditures=--tnis reflects the end of aAlzerian operations 


Nu The recuc:don of numerical vo roth of more than L 


A 
t 


millioa mea in 1961 to & strenztn or 555,000 in 1065." From 
the above alone the strategy of France begins to take on a 
clear cut definition--reliance on nuclear weapons. 

Strategy 


From 1954 onwards, a small bul influential group oL 
Military technicians favoured nuclear weapons. They 
theorized that nuclear weapons had a relative cheapness 
when compared witn the equivalent amount of conveational 
explosives, because they were infiuitely more effective 
than conventional weapons and because they wouid balance 


"France aad its Arned Forces. Op: Cit., pp.m92-53: 
"Between the strategic force's first generation of Mirage IV 
aircraft--to be phased out starting in l1365--and second 
generation of nuclear missile=launching Submarines to be 
fully operational around 1970-1973--tnere will be a transitional 
period durinesynich strates ieesuriace—-to=surface ballistic 
ies itesió Dese üp Jipseattered hardenca sites, and be 
operariona Loy MALOS). The yashoneton Post, July 13, 1260. 


Sibid., po. 43-46. 
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the enemey's numerical superiority on the: battlefield.? 
Among this group and Since December, 1952, General 
#illerct now Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, had been 
instrumental in studies which led to the manufacture of the 
' : ; 10 . n 
first French nuclear device. General Ailleret is 
recognized as one of the leading Spokesman of French strategy 
today--a stratezy that almost completely rules out conven- 
tional defense. 
Winicuwn es ) MOSSIVe retaldiarion  15fMscen aszene Only 
ai ernacıve to Soyiet ageressión. Even tactical nuclear 
febrero, 1S discarded on tne Grounds that at "a m. vould 
completely crush Europe for 1,300 miles from the Atlantic 
T Q : "rov 11 
EO lic Soviet BORacr . 
Thus in General Ailleret's words: 
Nuclear weapons alone seem able to permit a defensive 
without Surrendering territory, someilninm aco neither 
conventional forces, nor even forces enzazging in the 


limited use of tactical nuclear weapons against tne 
ageressive force alone, could presume to accomplish. 


N 


Characterizing conventional defense and nuclear 
defensive battle as not being satisfactory for Europe, 


General Ailleret sees the only alternative as being immediate 





?Mendl, op. cit., p. 30. 





‘Ibid. eo 


l i : : 

General Ailleret, "The Flexible Response, A French 
View,” Military geview, ALV (February 1355), 82, condensed 
from Revue de Defense Nationale (August-September, 1964). 
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eene aCtion which imine Tevent of aggression consist 
Of: 


(1) Destroying, by strategic nuclear attack, the 
roots of the aggression and its chances of building up. 


(2) Terntiacine; bhezaeiıeon by a battle aimed Samoly 
at absorbing the momentum of the azgression--which may 
have. already broken througa--and at destroying_ it or 
forcing it back behind its” DREses of departure. 

France feels this strIieoy alone estaolisnessa 
eredibDle deterrent against possible Soviet aczression, 
ageressio0n that is defined mot as major or Tinited aggicsSsion 
but as "cnaracterized aggression" or "apparent aggression." 
parent azgression covers all Sorts of possible border 
incidents and must be considered as minor and not a trizger- 
fa ueyace for the automatic sirategey MiCharacterized 
agzression on the other hand is real and is defined: 

. »« . aS a penetration, using force against the 
defense elements encountered, reaching a deptn into the 
territory defined in relation to the nature of the 
O ion mvolved and pile tines ovo. On cog wae tos. Ler 
LOr it not to De considered as Anything Other tRaw an 
Ion Cocor dant wito Cne will offie Country tO Which 
Uio ernrorces be loabzfozeonquer Danilo Stern EUrope. 

That is why we suggest a defensive position designed 
LOTO Cneck poverfiul aitacks, Daro cause tne mininum 
level of enemy attack that would constitute aggression 
which, in turn, could set the defensive nuclear strategy 
in motion. 


Thus automatic nuclear retaliation 1s brouzht into 


motion once aggression as defined takes place. This formula 





lipid. 
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allows for minimal conventional forces on the frontiers with 
greater reserve forces positioned within the country--backed 
Wow 2th a siratemic nuclear force controlled nationally--a 
posure LO Whiche France is deeply committe: Naturally a 
ere eeey SUCH as. this is notccospatiblervitasrtae altea 
Dates doctrine of S' flexible wesporpbe." Werther s 1t 
eomparıbleswjtheansricen sucias itae ML no oral matter 
CoN any Interration within NaTO: But it must ber enembpercd 
tato... because each nation secs its destiny in dizferent 
terms, each also conceives of different means or strategy to 

E ^ e 15 

achieve its objectives." General de Gaulle wants the 
destiny of France within his control and is aware of the 
bargaining power an independent force gives him. 
De Gaulle's Leadership and Views 

In simple terms it is fair to estimate de Gaulle's 
primary goal was to achieve "greatness and independence” for 
France. After assuming power in 1953, one of his first 
foreign policy moves was to propose an international 
directorate Or triumvirate consisting of France, the United 
States and the United Kingdom which would control defense as 
well as diplomatic policies of the NATO allies. When this 
proposal was rejected by both the United States and Great 
Britain, it must have been received as a block in the path 


o 
Carl H. Amme, Jr., "Nuclear Cont»ol and the iulti- 


oterali Force United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
ZCI (April,21965), zo, M 





POSAL Anine a great pornentfole for Francem any nave 
courended tHa his rejececenscoupled wat the Roosevelt 
and Churchill rebuffs durine world Wår II caused basic 
Hostility and set the pattern for de Gaulle to seek independent 
policies "Tor Erances Be thathas it may, tube [facts stand out 
that de Gaulle will accept nothing but independence for 
France along with a great power role in Sharing in big 
decisions. 4 

A favorite observation of de Gaulles' points out that 

conditions under which Europe after the war "found jt 
e pedient tO turn over to Ehem@Umived Stactesmine.resvons 1) rmy 


y 18 


Benaıcs protection have changed profoundadl His feeling 


fiat France and Europe should mot accept domination by the 
United States through any form of integration was clearly 
outlined at his press conference on April 11, 1961: 


It is intolerable for a great ta roo e AS 
destiny up to the decisions and aclion Ol anotner State, 
however friendly it may be. In addition, it happens 
Ee te integration Be wee tne Inbe@r@a led country ose 
interest in its national defense, Since it is not 
posseunsible for it. Tnezwlıole Seruerurezofistnezerien 
then loses its resilince and its strength. l/ 


lor ee : , 
United States Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Problems and Trends in Atlantic Partnership I, 
el eee a ee eee TO ee er 
dlth Consress, 2a Session, Document No. IS32 (Yvasninston: 


~ 


Government Printing Office, 1962), po. 35-36. 
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The project of 2 multilateral force was considered in 
PariS as a scheme to isolate France in lestern Europe and 
Seleuetnen VOrtede>Ltates mesemony. DemGaulle wants to avoid 
links chat make hn dopbudcent on 'another--the normal Situation 
in his view is for Europe (under French leadership) to 


develop and issue its own policy. In Henry Kissinzer's 


) 


A ane + 
e Nassau 


=. 


C 


Worle "“This@is why cde Gaulle has opposed t 


MES 


neccmeposwhica tipo cho British nuclear proscam to that of 


^ 
o 


* 
b 


R 15 
enun ed tares, anti the presesca NATOSmuLtalotn. once. 


in effect, Any nuclear proeram that waives the Unitec States 
the final say or veto in the control of weapons is and 
Would b2 unacceptable to the President of Franca. This he 
outlined in his famous Press Conference on January 14, 1963, 
when he rejected Britain's membership in the Common Market 
BRNO tod of the Nassau pEGOOSSEE 


TX TO. turn OVC Out Ue IOoO!S L Onam ca Lateral occ, 
once a foreign command, odia be tro act Contrary CO toar 
paca de tot ouc aefense and our policy sae ma 
Pe seOo,cen theoretically Tetain the =g@eriity vo take back 
in our hands, in the Supreme hypothesis, our atomic 
weapons incorporated in the multilateral force. But how 
contare fdo it in practice dur mitre unen ra moneits OL 
nera ler apocalypsey Mana then, (Nis WMitilateral force 
necessarıly entails a web or liaisons, transmissions and 
Iimeevrerences within itself. and on the outside a ring of 
obligations such tnat, if an integral part were suddenly 
Snatened from it, there would be strons risk of paralyzing 
it just at the moment, perhaps, when it should act. ` 


3 E 
Henry A. Kissinger, The Troubled Partnership (New 


Monk Ne Gra All Book Company, 1309) p. ol. 


5e gue 200.07: 59 219% 








Of course the whole timing of the Nassau agreement 
has brought up the question oí whether this in itself was a 
eur es tor Eraneesio re jeer mrztash membership in tae EEC. 
Undoubtedly the fact that a multilateral program was negotia- 
ted in a bilateral context minich only tended to strengthen 
re view of a special Anplo-ämerican relationship makes it 
amlenst ArceomeribuLlng cause. “AS if to point Out that 


France was left out of the negotiations de Gaulle said: 


Or course, lam Only speaking of this proposal and 
Zar ee ner aber use. ¿nena ebeen published and 5oscause 


Ane n tens nO. France nas taken note or 
the Anglo-American Nassau agreement. As it was 


conceived, undoubtedly no one will be suprised that we 
cannot subscribe to it.20 


In a staff study, the Committee on Foreign relations 
called the bilateral negotiations the most serious and 
least defensible aspect of the Nassau meeting. +? From 
another aspect de Gaulle probably felt badly discriminated 
Berne e-erhıs waszstne revers. 120: the “sword and shield” 
Strategic concept. Prior to December, 1962, NATO's non- 
nuclear forces were always referred to as the "shield," 
«hilet hefnuclear force was called the “Sword.” The final 


paragraph of the Nassau Agreement said: "The President and 





a en 


EE States Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Problems and Trends in Atlantic Partnership II, 
33th Congress, Ist Session, Document No. Zl. („ashington: 
Corera cine Oli ice. 1963) 5. p. 20%, 
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Creme rame Manaster agrecditnat in addition to having a 
nuclear shield it iS important to have a non-nuclear 


122 


sword. Tas vreversalvorsterms naturally did nothing to 


contribute to basic United States credibility in Europe's 
eyes (commitment to use nuclear forces to defend Europe if 
attacked), and only tended to strenzthen de Gaulle's 
poououscemsmentsmon dependence sou Ho one--a2 consistent theme. 
EOLICI ESN announcing a) lack of eonfigenceezin the 
American will to defend Europe de Gaulle has said: 
Bor France to deprive herseli of the means capable 
of dissuadins the adversary from possible attack . . . 
would mean that she would confide her defense and there- 


NorcuIncIMeusrenecocansemN xc ceDnd here coTuCcO pO 
foreign and for that matter, an uncertain protector. 


j^ 


E 
PES. 
de 


This again points to de Gaulle's prime objective of 
independence, grandeur and rank for France. Nonetheless, 
puutjiallvc. France claimed She did nol object to her other 
TO allies Joining a project Such aS the ULF. Evidently 
Sho Coünted On it never materiealizine. In February, of 1964, 
the Ambassador of France to the United States, Herve Alphand, 
explained French non-participation in MLF negotiations in a 
speech: . 

SeS Will explain to you Why we are not taking 

part in the negotiations for the establishment of a 


multilateral Atlantic force, because we do not have the 
[insnegsalsndgetechnieadleusesns boti to Continue with our 


£25 . *. 
“£Ibid. Secretary McNamara had just referred to tnis 


reversal at tne December NÀTO Council Meeting--vest Germany 
yes alcoho ily critical aoí tke new sword-snield concept. 


ZJas cited in Amme, OC LT O 
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own effort and to take part in the effort undertaken 
wiclhin XATO. T should add that, even though we do not 
understand too well the conditions under which such a 
Mua latori i Or Cecon er used, we have done nothing 
to discourage anyone from participating in the studies 
under way at present.24 

In the summer of 1964, when the United States campaign 
ROCAS was Iie tu lieSvingemenance lor Erhard mel President 
Johnson in Texas and agreed to attempt to set up MLF by 
December. At this point de Gaulle started an anti-MLF 
en. ıensand accused Germany Gf Submittine Lo United States 


= French hostility is not hard to understand in 


domination. 
the context that an MLF concept would be a block to de Gaulle's 
Fu 70912067 aurope dependent Mn the future on French nuclear 
Doro est Gerran participation in an jibe Leads in the 
opposite direction from the independent force and policy which 
de Gaulle envisions; a policy completely independent of the 
United States under French leadership and ultimate Na 
French Premier Georges Pompidou spoke of MLF 
Bestility, in November, 1964, declaring; ". . . we can ask 


ourselves if Such a multilateral force is not destructive 


for Europe, provocative for certain other countries, and 


finally directed more or less against France. "2? In stressing 
24 tt > ot 1 
Herve Alphand, "Does France Have a Dilema? (Detroit: 
Economic Club of Detroit, February 24, 1964), pp. 9-10 
25 


The Washington Post, July 23, 1964. 


The New York Times, August 9, 1964. 











^fThe Washington Post, November 7, 1964. 
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OPO tL on LASi West German, participation, he said: 
I nut latera lT Orce should end in the creation 
of a sort of German-American military alliance, we would 
not be able to consider such a result perfectly 
compatible with the relations which we maintain with the 
Federal Republic as they result from the Franco German 
ncry mouse nolL Del conpatible either with our 
coOneept10n Ro Pe etenseño:. urope, nor with the idea 
that ve, and also our opponents in Parliament have ol 
: PR f Q? 
tTrezpolıicy omeniropeaän cefense.<¥ 
The Same month, de Gaulle in a speech at Strasbourg 
Summoued Europe to follow his icad And bring his yvision to 
Bealıi22 10.29 Hersasned lor)". The aecoupblishuent in 
uou cernsany ol a Creat ambition, at cnce very ancient 
amc very modern: The construction of a Burcopean-Burone. That 
Pee lOve, Oe HUToODpe independenis "nor ercul; and inf lventicl 2a 
, n o nay 
tue midst of a free world." 
De Gaulle in essence expects tne rest of Yestern 
Uron and in particular j:est Germany to be cependent on 
France in precisely the way he refuses to be dependent on 
Mie United States. To strengthen the argument, cranco voices 
the concern that a concent Such as the MLf would start the 
ee zmans Covard Deing a nuclear pover, yet de Gaulle does not 
Consider the fact tnat Germany wants the same equalicy France 
Wants, but without an independent force. He has made it 


clear that in his view Europe snould be organized and led by 


a Franco-German cooperation, but it seems in such a combination 


23 
Ibid. 


“Jipid., November 23, 1964. 
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France would be the more equal of the two. 

Paul-Henri Spaak has described the French President 
as having a E motive of seeking to hasten the 
departure of United: States forces from Europe--a move 
de Gaulle claims is inevitable. 

The void thus created moon leadptpe other European 


couneldges tosrcnecredjusesendor the sheltering wings of 
France, which then alone could afford then some protec- 


CAOS AS uta be P2ntawount to a Prench heseenmony an 
Europe, the achievement of the Gaullist grand design.?9 


EDU Idcsmouecceks nunssocdqat)on Ol muropcanvnatocons 
wherein tne bonds betveen partners are no closer than 
prose tnach nela the Triprie allionce tosether DETOD to 
oa ot 

Though opinions are divided on what de Gaulle's 
uültingate objective is, his actions to daresre sardine ATO 
and nuclear control within NATO seem clear. 

France aS a great nation must have its own nuclear 
deterrent--great countries have nuclear weapons. This 
deterrent must be independently “controlled —-Prance must nave 
the ultimate decision along with the decision making authority, 
for to not have control, would mean American or NATO dominance. 
Integration of any sort means giving up sovereignty which 
de Gaulle regards as vital to France's national interests 


and honor. Though commitment to the North Atlantic Alliance 


wrt OQeiteleatuumorelia provided by the United Slates nas 





30Paul-Henri Spaak, "Hold Fast," Foreign Nea. CIT 
tu ly UA ds. 








3libid., p. 619. 





been a continuous thread in de Gaulle's policy, his non- 
support of NATO may eventually be his undoing.  Cuite 
poca nesngsgoverreactedgess che did in ebe Summer of 19G5 
against the Common Market--.only time and the French vote 
will teil. As noted, de Gaulle wants American protection 
VE Chout integration or United states dominance==in the 
Nocas of Drew Middleton; "TF he vants to have his cake and 
eatit too.” 

neuere agstates wor za other nene nas Samar ons 
Pelveyzo7 offering protection, but with integration and 
EE noutesSeparate national nuclear forces. Phe MLF proposal 
Moma NATO Nuclear Force wasian attempt to bring this policy 


Wm o reality and close the schism that-wa2s developing in 


NATO. 


32 Drew Wadleton, kr E lantic Comnukity,: «a Study in 
naty nA ED naty (New Yoik: David icha; Company, Inc., ~ 
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CHAPTER IV 
UNITED STATES POLICY 


Dom Campalcn to Postponement 

The spring of 1963 marked the beminning of the active 
promotional compacen for tno At ihis poini A United 
Stetes diplomatic pressure was applied to bring as many NATO 
Ben r re ss22206-sıinble To Join discussions anat Were to 
commence in October. In general, the military aspects of 
the proposal were discussed San enano ton Les pone ieral 
and political problems were handled by a working group in 
pons nstuially, Germany, Great Britain Belejum Greece 
and Turkey, with the Netherlands joining last, participated 
in the conferences. France refused any form oí participa- 
mos ese same countries less Bele wigan Sve, Turkey 
participated the following summer in mixed-manning of the 
Miso Ricketts. 

A year after the campaign had started, it was obvious 
that the United States was deeply committed to establishing 
a NATO multilateral force. In May, 1964, Under Secretary of 
State George Ball announced to a conference held at the Center 
mel Stidecsic Studies, GCeorsetoyn University, that tne MLF 
Should meet four conditions: 

First, it should be assigned to NATO by all countries 

participating in the force. To meet this, we propose 
that it be collectively ovned by the participants and 


that ali participating natioas share in the costs of 
Creatii ena ninine eand Operating it. 


e 





B» 
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second, it should not be predominately based on the 


soil oi any one nation. To meet this condition, we are 
proposing a sea-based force consisting of Polaris-—type 
missiles mounted on surface warships. This force, 


deployed on the high seas, would operate outside the 
national limits of any state. 


Third, 3t9sShobTjd berma ed ana operated by nationals 
of all participating countries under such conditions 
Piet ane COMM not- be witho fron the alliance: Lo 
serve the national uses of any participating government. 
To meet this requirement, we propose that the Ships 
themselves be manned by mixed crews of nationals of the 
Pate lei vaccine natıons. 


The United States Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretary of Defense have concluded that an efficient 
first-class force can be created in this fashicn. 
SACSUAX has stated he would welcome the force as a 
Significant addition to NATO's deterrent forces. 


Fourth, the decision to fire the Polaris weapons 
should be a collective decision of the participating 
Balcıons. One proposal is) that political sconti1 0)! be 
exercised through an executive body representing the 
participating nations. Obvicusly this control question 
us the heart of the matter. Ye arə confident it can be 
solved. 

Ine concluding, he stated that n mAn ess you 
gentlemen are able, out of the collected wisdom represented 
here, to come up with a better solution than the multilateral 

I 
Monee, 1 Strongly urge your Support for that proposal." 

Byeene fall or 1964, the proposal Ton ties aad 

Beached the point that a timetable was established for 


treaty Signature by the end of 1964. But by this time, 


Britain had open misgivings on the subject which had the 


E Ball. “US Poliacy Towards. TO.” NATO in 
Cuest of Cohesion, Karl H. Cerny and Henry W. Briefs, editor 
(New York: #rederick A. Praeger, 1965), pp. 15-19. 
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effect of making the MLF appear as strictly a German- 
American venture. This helped to cause Franco-German 
relations as well as Franco-American relations to drop to a 
new low, and only added emphasis to the controversy. 

Britain either decided to attempt a diversionary more 
or make a bid for some leadership in NATO by Submitting a 
Plone Lor mie manne of thè- existing Strile airc it and 


€ 


missiles in Europe.“ Tne plan, eventually named the Atlantic 


Nuclear Force (ANF) allowed the United States to reduce the 


pressure that had built up over the MLF. The President 
declared in a news conference on November zs, ". . . Ve want 


Bo Work aut vito alimetioos the free nations, the besc 
SOlution possible. Ye are not going to be adamant in our 
attitudes."? The tolloving wem incom On pe DCCe reas 
Georgetown University, the President tried to eliminate 
Hears that relaticns among the countries making un the 
Atlantic Alliance had reached a crisis. Mr. Johnson declared, 
EN Nc come Lo reason, not to dominate. We do not seek to 
have our way, but to find a common way." He went on to stress 
proceeding "with due deliberation, with due respect for the 


MmererestS Of Others and with an open door for those who may 





2 b E 
Ste Do pbuenan, pbeeurt:lateralcosoree: cam 
2 . * em E en un * 
Historical Perspective, The Institute for Strategic Studies, 
Adelphi Papers, Number Thirteen, (October, 1964), p.ll. 


Q 


The Washington Post, November 29, 1964, Text of News 
Conference. 








join later.'"? 


After Prime Minister Wilson met with President 
oso. in December, the United States position seemed 
clearer. Lt waca position mhae Mould orovidesi lexaibility 
oe chieviına thezpasie Sogo mt not ty CNS Te vas designed to 
alle "Both governments had azveed to the need for unity 
within the Atlantic Alliance. They agreed to cooperation in 
finding an equitable arrangement to satisfy the interests of 
other members, but within tne framework of an American veto. 
The Joint commuuique that was issued also called for 
ee rentas ne proliferacionsoft nuclear capons, 

ApparentLy, the Unitedi tirtos accepted. tas ei ities 
proposal of an ANF as a complement not as a replacement to 
moun. This meant American policy could move out trom Under 
peevecriticism thal the multilateral force was strictly a 
German-Anerican venture designed to isolate France and give 
Germany nuclear weapons. By letting Great Britain proceed 
to bargain for their Atlantic Nuclear Force, the impression 
was given that American pressure was off and the burden for 
finding a new formula was shifted to the European side. The 
Bearer the Show Of increased Bratish participation, the 


mone the appearance of United States domination could be 


Z 
“Ibid., December 4, 1964. Text of Georgetown Univ- 
ers ity Speech. 
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Ie cember CU GA Text of jJoilat cConmnunigue. 
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avoided. Thus also evading the stigma of a special German- 
American nuclear relationship which vou lkdih ID sat isi v 
erotice Tin NATO CaS'welliemuuue'soviebtwMUnIODNDS bae United 
States could zive the appearance of sitting back and listening 
te eS cil Cactus leadan on Denda 

Many thought the fingimcemiSe ori the prociam had come 
in January, 1965, when the State Department closed down its 
TCP oOrtice and its Director, Gerard Smith, retired Tiron 
Government service. Nonetheless, the Pentagon still main- 
PS a sec tion on WMLR. FAndzesincee thatzeime, Ja preat many 
puouHScomemLs neve been made oat would indicate Some inverescr 
Moen project orisome variation or sta wae Dod 
maintained in Washington up until the summer of 1965. 

Secretary of State rusk Min Outils Unie 
waes position On March 67 1955, quoted the President as 
mare scherAmerican Dositiönzcle2r, | 

"uu vc think 1t 1s hizhly Inport et tOo gevelop 

arcosmocmenes within the Alilance Chau, wil PROA an 
opportunity for the non-nuclear members to participate 
EDOTI Ovn defense; while avoiding the spread) ot 
maumunadgenucicar systems. T Stron: ly hopen in these 
talks there will be progress that will allow us to move 
on to fruitful multilateral discussions. 

W. W. Rostow, then chairman of the State Department 


Policy Planning Council, reiterated this same theme in an 


address before The German Society for Foreign Affairs 


6 


Dean Rusk, "Our Atlantic Policy." Department of 
State Press e lease NO. 39, March 5, 1965. "These talks" 


refer to Prime Minister Wilson's visit to Germany in March, 
1965. 
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mer on Warch 19, 1963 by Stating: 


D we have an Opportunity Tozerre inenzon a world 
basis the commitment to collective, rather than narrowly 
national, systems of defense. President Johnson has 
Meee Crystal clear Shae, sorlar aon eiomumuvecu rotates 
PemecOlcerned, we Are ready torso Lon ado mexe a truly 
Imeezrated Atlantic Tore2, zn snlcechma esac non 
nuclear nations would participate one 2,2312. °F equality, 
Weaving the door open Lor coordination denn NATO tor 
Enose members which may not wish to Ja ne Uchka force 
at this tine, leaving the door open also to adjustments 
we might wish to make as Hurope moves towards effective 
Petiracal unity. We remain convinced Braet. ites In tnis 
Sne lion the right answer lios tn tactica ter ot 
nuclear collaboration. If there is one area above others 
where we must maintain a deep understanding and a common 
Prolite, it 1S in nuclear afinirs:  deterrence anda asas 
ent oi negotiations alike 


In an unprecedented TV broadcast direct to the people 
ope Vid the new Early Bird Communications Save 
President Johnson commemorated the 20th anniversary ol V.E.- 
Dey and made a major statement Of Bmerican policy tovard 
Europe. After indirectly criticizing President de Gaulle's 
"narrow nationalism" as destructive of Atlantic unity, the 
President alluded to the MLF/ANF by stating: 

Fifth, we must work out more effective forms of 
common defense. All Atlantic nations who wish to do so 
have a right to share in collective nuclear defense while 
halting the spread of nuclear weapons.? 

The President said that Ve a a i WOne zo Wis gu mot 

Moa ta common venture, 1t will not Stand in tne vay or the 


tf 
Don 


Dx Rostow, "United States Policy Towards Euro; 
Department of State Press Release No. 51, March 19, 1965. 


She New York Times, May 5, 1965. Text of President 
Johason's Speech marking the 20th anniversary of the end of 


an ers IT in Surope broadcast may T TONE rope vXacxariy 
Paces Commuaicarions satellite. 
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rest of us." This indicated that the policy still existed 
almost a year ago and that those nations favoring it were’ 
to go ahead despite Stron Op POS itlionne yane and milder 
dS Oval Hy other NATO B3PYOUS. 

MI OOO, as publicity developed over the fact 
PAG Nene Unitec States mizhe seek a mon Broliteration treaty 
Sven at line expense or an Atlantic Nuclear Force, vest 
Gem awehOocei on Minister, Gerhard Schvoccer .d1conecad some 
DER e eS paper interview Rac Mis coito. mE utEnve 
Pomares Own. nuclear arma Tir anent baucic nuclear 
@euerrent or equivalent were mot. found Lo Satisfy Bown 's 
SGU o N Thouzh,s:her TayprTezrijionenre re dentedisone 


few days later by the German Socialist leader, Willy Brandt, 


ES 


guum noouucstifiicatiou it is han Ta A colne Decor 
Miera tive month lapse, the Soviet Uniden suddenly asreed 
Wo resume disarmament talks in Geneva Just prior to the 
disarmament talks, United States Presidential Envoy, 
vereli Harriman assured West German Chancellor Erhard 

D tBut tne- United- States efort. Oeae n azreement 
with the Soviet Union on non-proliferation of nuclear 


weapons had not altered plans for 2 722 multilateral 


d: 
lOrhe Washington Post, July 11, 1965. This article 
ended with the report that Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
assured the West German Ambassador that the U.S. "will not 
sacrifice plans for a NATO MultilateralfNuclear Force to an 
East-West non proliferation agreement." 
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nuca tam once the Atlammaeuclesr Forester some Similar 


ioe, 
" Making good on the pronouncement, the 


Can Tenente 
Unitedi States draft treat Mko the 17 nmitionGeneva 
disarinament conference, at Ene end of July, left a loop 
Huogycoliloreumcleaor sharingeprenosa 

Wether or not this Stand was a bimenining position, 
Caiy tine ado tell. The fae@teis the Um 5tates has 
consolas ten pi sstavted irs posstronowhiehgo A ned firm 
envonenoutsdiscWesions On an antıi-prolis. 2 2 10n asreement-- 
Game 13S, not to subordinate the idea Olm Te antie nuclear 
OFC LORCA principle of non prolimicaamuemre) On the other 
MoA EOGrE AEri tain aAppeared To van M OR lore the possibi- 
taty further. 

Phe then British roreran Secret e chael Sterart, 
met with Secretary of State Dean Rusk in October of 1960, 
and the press reports at that time indicated that the 
British Labor Government wanted to give special scrutiny 
pora het mient impede aerecncn acne Soviet 


12 


Union.: Tnis same theme which was to include lengthy 


deliberation was carried out by Prime Minister Wilson in 


llinid., July 25, 1965. 

iad, October Tia es ee on put de in 
stronger words: "The British Foreign Secretary, Michael 
stewart, was even more explicit about putting a nuclear 
agreement with the Soviet Union before any nuclear organiza- 
tion within the Atlantic Alliance." The New York Times, 
October sib 1965. T EMO 








Ne 
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his visit [CO Waemhineton in ber. Naturally, language 
Of this nature caused reacts in vest Germany, and 
although progress had been on Delense secrelary 
McNamara's proposal for a nuclear defense coordinating 
eommittee, (khmewn as the MN: Committee), the West 
German Government announces "M |. anxious to Share an a 
Maclear veavones syslen and nOA t Consultations. 

oS the visit of Cole PENER rnar to nashinzton in 
December, 196, approacned, public Mica ncene ats DOCE 
Germany and the United States zii ittle uncertainty as 
to what the Federal Republic would seex. The newly 
meelected Chancellor declareqwieewe NATO now must) adjust 
itself to new political and military conditions," Germany 
must have "a Share in the nuclear defense in teepinog with 
the extent of the danger and witn the extent of the 
burdens. "1? Bonn was convinced tnat the MLF or some variant 
of the concept would be a means to obtain this snare and 
burden :509nuclsar matters. Speculatigneena conjecture 
crew as to how far President Johnson would go in satisfying 
West German demands. But, the pronouncement at the end 
of the visit simply alluded to the fact that there was 
a problem and that a search would continue for an accept- 


aple formula in diseussionssketween the two countries 


and other interested Allies. Both the Washington and 


S phe Wasningronu Post, December 21, 1265, p. AO. 
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New York newspapers immediately declared the NLF/ANF 
ended, 17 If the idea of such a nuclear force is abandoned 
yheusd the Uni teu Sta testadope it- -as a Polley. 
(vee 2S “25 ced states Security Policy 

MLF was designed as a primary means to strengthen 
ie unity wlithina tae Atlant reps.) biancemh resol wane nS 
differences that developed over the control of nuclear 
weapons. As time progressed, the non-nuclear nations wanted 
more of a Say in the control over their destiny. The 
desire for equal status was bound to develop from national 
pode. from fear, Yom uncertainty, and ito Gise aecieny 
over doctrine and strategy established by tne NATO nuclear 
powers. It was felt as pressure of [nis sort developed. ue 
Sov ious alternative would make members Oly NATO cirner sec. 
their own nuclear force, or 14 unablo 0090090 attempt 
neutralism. The possibility existed, (as it does today), 
that they might seek alignment elsewhere. 

MLF was to provide the means for all members of the 
Alliance to participate closely in the ovnership, control, 
and manning of a strong nuclear force.  MLF was desisned to 
act as an alternative to unnecessary, expensive, militarily 
Sıapers 1wous, Jand .politicarıvyzaıyısiveziıneependent nuclear 


forces. 


I. x 
"Ibid., December 23, 1965; "Nuclear Force Burial 
Clears Air,” The Washington Star, December 23, 1965; "Idea 
of Mixed-Manned Nuclear Fleer Dies Cuietly After 5 years of 


Debate," The New York Times, December 23, 1965. 
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By acting as an alternative to national forces, MLF 
Was considered to be an anti-=prolifergition device. as it 
would not :involve transferring control of nuclear weapons 
Into the hands "of any one spe. Coni ro eranc ements that 
were envisioned would mean the force could only be fired by 
decision or its SOveErnine Dodgy son wniien ewe empers would 
be represented and over which the United States was to have 
aveto. It was possible [Om ML! tomled nothings to.uic total 
nuclear weapons that were programmed, therefore if could 


easily have been acconmodated to a freeze level of weapons 


restriction. Necessary production could easily replace 
este ine obsolete weapons Dc LOCC em Om De wall en 


the same safeguards that other NATO nuclear forces presently 
are under „soyas COspmeveny: Any sUSC hi 0 Sime 4c 2202 
unauthorized manner. 

Actually, a sea-bonnesStorce won M mon AS cIDe 
under multilateral arrangements than the present European 
land-based missiles. Under the present bilateral arrange- 
ment all national crews operate the missile with American 
ecOutrol of the warneads assured only by abeend ine smerican 
personnel and electronic links. The 40 per cent rule would 
prevent all national crews from complete control, and the 
governing body made up of all participating members would 
control the permissive links needed to release the weapons 
en UNLteCd sot Les CONC Pence: 


The fear that che United States mizht someday take 


+ 





ol 
Western EUFO cro 2mumcertesc Nolocaustmaca inst) its wisnes 
would be allayed. Conversely, the anxiety that the United 
States might, in the future, withdrav 1ts nuclear weapons 
from the defense of Europe would be satisfied. HLF would 
prevent tne United States from withdrawing the weapons 
covering Soviet MAD” targets without the consent of all the 
members. Access to American nuclear planning, operations, 
amd tar=etine, which ower woulda orovice oe intvevrated 
force, would also assure its allies that, in fact, American 
nuclear weapons are committed to thowwewensc of urooc and 
mould kronali GOmivme ted. Ne Boar Vk Ls tom wile tee Sto eee 
would not only zive the members confidence and reassurance, 
Dut it vould provide expC ienee andes Thorouchzuneerstan eg, 
of the responsibilities that go with being a nuclear pover. 
By being aware of how target assessments and assiznemats 
are made, it would encourage an awareness by the member of 
tne need for a realistic balance between conventional em 
nuclear bones a The. presea ns iz run longer ]|]s Tor 
suchöezbalance which the Unzrtea SrarerzamensS.cHl)r have 
stressed. 
MLF would meet the requirement for a modern defensive 
nuclear deterrent needed to counter tne extensive number of 
Soviet MA2BMS in Russia capable of reaching the NATO area. 


-~ 


O s 

John Newnouse, "The Multilateral Force: An 
Appraisal," Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, (September, 
1984), 14: 
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The advantages of not hs place a major number of 
Mie OST TOn ENOT CON inen Ww En ci chisgssnpegreuwro ODVICUS: 
The missiles, to be of any worth, would have to be mobile-- 
the mechanics of: which would be a major uncertcakine. Tae 
conspicuousness or a larse number of mobile missiles would 
create psychological problems as well as sabotage problems. 
The sea-borne force would give mobility without being an 
s pSOne presenco in the density oik kne c0 open liane mass: 

Another coal ¡0:00 as tiie attrac t1One tt Seoul 
have provided for the present independent nuclear forces of 
Great Britain and France. àS already seen, the British 
proposal of an ANF provided an alternative to Great Bricain 
to give up its exvensive national force. It was hoped both 
Powers coula mersestneirz ürer einem Dan 


M 


tF 
2 
ing a large portion of the costs of their veapons to the 


~ 


program, make a tremendous savings. °° Although Frauce did 
not wish to join, the hope was that if some form of MLE did 
materialize with Great Britain's participation, France 
would be left isolated and tnerefore, might eventually 
Join--this naturally was pure conjecture and would probably 
mol, OCCUMVIUNLib aiter the deocanllo roc 1 ndayocares Of 
Mie tea that to not supports because or France, lert 


only the alternatives of doing nothing or supporting 


de Gaulle's nuclear politics. The result would lead to a 


l61bid. 
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SEIOS QII LON Do Po ance Over Une German problem 
and possibly to the eventuality of a German nuclear force. 
The design was to bring the members of the Alliance 
törerher loreoweh COovetat lo, COOrdiaat Ou, vance Unity. iH 
oOperatane a major nuclei gorce., {ise lO be an aavanced 
Norce 207.2 mayor pollurcal iaa car Or E Oe WALON Moule 
have tne psycholo:zical advantage of confrontins the Soviet 
Union with a cohesive, unitied nuclear deterreat. There 
vao eyen Nope thal ene” T Ore nan enn paco Se 
persuasive lever to convince the Soviet Union to giva up tne 
arinserace, But the problc nim O 3y 1500 ere (50y te Cee rre ws 
435 no lonPer civen much stature by many of tne Nato members. 
Many critics of MLE have attached tne force on the 
Dasıs that it was regundau land nett jeleur,. Prteanusc pe 
granted tnat the militar m or Ions Cure can eee al 
well performed by Polaris submarines ana minutemen, but 
this in itself does not maxe MLF reaunaant or ineffective. 
By acting as a substitute alone this argument is answered. 
From a purely economic point of view, the sharing of cost by 
Allies can be well accepted by the United States. 
Iromeamsentijirelysartliereneconprenemsandeszspelnt that 
will have to be taken into consideration in greater amounts 
is the emergence of China as a nuclear power. The United 
staves muclear force Serucinves wil leundouptedily nave to 
expand as Communist China's nuclear E. cuoc. ILE 


could wellecsso the burdens by sassuming =a, cdercerrent role 





od 
against Russia, thus reloassins IOBEN' s ana Polaris 2s well, 
ior targeting against China. 

Often ne MEF Isreritiejzen as pedi too vulnerable 
a tarwel., . AM UAL HUZI Onto iS a Siero ecms 116. oO. he, 
reported hearing that a Pentagon war game performed for 
est Germany -snowed the Toreces to have Aerea temmtenence “or 
survival than land-based ICBM's. Etzioni said, "it showed 
pat “after a first strike, only one-third of tie lanc- 
based Minutemen would survive, while sO percent of the MLF 

d | 
Suips would survive Mi Tnousn this mischt nave been a 
"sales pitch" to convince West German military leaders, it 
Se Only necessary to look at the environment in which ML 
vou ldr operate to realize p Dar eE would be diffi- 
euli: 

The ships were to operate in three to four million 
square miles of ocean. Configuration was to be Similar to 
many Ships in the area. For example, in the Mediterranean 
Sea alone, upwards on one thousand ships of all kinds can 


18 It would be a difficult task 


be found on any given day. 
to keep all these ships identified constantly and thereby 


know exactly which ship was to be destroyed. The enemy 





V"wultilateral Force or Farce?" New York Times 


Maecazine (2ecember 13, 1964) p. 25. Etzioni and Herman Kahn, 
a supporter of if{LF, conducted a discussion on MLF moderated 
by Hanson Baldwin, Military Editor of the New York Times. 





Thomas V. Connolly T Then pa Miot e ssie Surface 
Force" United States Naval Institute Proceedings, XC (June, 
1964), 43. 
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problem is an age old one: detection, identification, 
conversion, and tinal!ly kirri? 

Once be EN OfRietecCting ama cent ing the 
missile ship is solved, then this information must be 
GOnverted ailto-ahnwellective biter.) laterales Line and in 
the process the shio has moved and probably launched its 
missiles. In addition, even merchant ships have a certain 
inherent nuclear hardness to other than direct hits. 

The ship's missiles can probably be launched even if the 
vessels were dead in the water and in the process of Sinking. 
Enemy considerations and forces must therefore insure 
complete destruction, which raises his force ability and 
requirements to accomplish Such a feat. 

MLF is often compared to United States strategic 
forces with the idea that first MLF would always be used rn 
connection with American strikes, and therefore only 
contribute less than 10 per cent in Stri ine POWer MIO 
hundred missiles are considered to be a minor force in 
eonparicSoni to the United State fiini emm e Torces.7rbur 
when comparing MLF with Russian missiles threatening the 
United States today, the force is more formidable. When 
related to the Soviet Union's IRBM's and MRBM's targeted on 
Europe, which are estimated to be between 500-800 missiles, 
the MLF still has a damage limiting role as a second strike 


l9 ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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peopon pecausceoilsntesc a onewLLtn Sneriemmescerikes, This, 
of course, presupposes Che United States will live up to 
its prcnounced policies. Nevertheless, MLF's role of 
deterrence would be fornidable since its capability has been 
estimated at beine able Pomdeerro, Deine enn VEn y ire ana. 
100 Soviet cities.” Would The Sev letawinion cous ide This 
cost. too higa in risking oany ase ressl1on? a lınjs Falrerrall, 
che Cole ol asterrence Can NC Souter. UN on COn CON 
ay american veto or must to tae  1oto veois teers reo che 
emasce/tnar the United Siuates tall pick Fris n Taran co 

The question of €redibality naszere. bed do vrxoncsdeoDpp E 
Bunt Seems fiat CheleuesTigannorTarverozar eng Designer 
iron the United States view pelar 5uroue Ts dependent On 
the United States deterrent and will be for many years to 
come. It seems inconceivable that Europe could become 
involved in a nuclear war without United States participation, 
216 any situation that zuvolyes tne Unwred staves 208 
muclear war would also involve tne use of MM” The question 
of credibility becomes involved only in relation to a first 
Si oa ns er to a CONVENE Formal wcOvle mat Claw On, Sit 
the Soviet Union uses nuclear weapons first, there is no 
Monot, Or al Least the Soviet Union e:nniotaCcoubt that ithe 
West would use nuclear weapons in return, regardless of NLF. 

but us Credibility ets Sin Svest lon (ton recard 


20 y x . | 
Dolti latera Liro c EO coc o ci. O 
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to a first strike in response to a soviet conventional 
attack? First, it is not necessary to consider WULF as a 


first strike weapon. Undoubtedly, if the decision is made 


1 


Bo conduci- a nuclear raspouUse (oA Convent Ionli aL tack; tne 


1 


wedpons WibLiIged Will propabiwbeyOr She smal «ractied | 


1 >? 


field-type. LY was to be neld in reserve to ceter the 


Beviet Union rom usina tac se force tense led COn mies rer 


3 : : 


iurooe. IacVdeors1on- on The CoCo T CRNO ALa Orana TOUS 


water would bev @ part of the Most 'S total nucletrws orces, 


1 


voila not be made 1lacevpencent rol ine Anosmctnogoecuys uou to 


nose the uiadjoriiy oí its tacitxcal and Siratebpic veapous. 


guccPDSITILy, tüererforo, ac Gems ZU meılt es 


EN 
Ww e > 


XD uec 


~ 


En 


mes om UNS: SYOunCS tar Mire cae iS eS one nOr 
1S it more credible than the exizting nuclear forces. 

Ine whole idea of MLE was to give the suropeans a 
reader mole a3» olanuinsj Cosa tone Ome a oa 
tie dselsiou nmakinz-orocess of ne American nuclear decisions? 
DSe ens in any event that ihe wit opecansescur G Wot meno: ze 
Cne use of MLE without American approval rezardless of a 
United States veto, By tying into the American forces the 
Purcopeans sare Guarantesd thatwet its, caera temes will 
mot pull out of Europe, and secondly, the United States 
cannot take them into a nuclear war without their represen- 
pa Pron.- This then is the principal acdvantave over national 
pue loar rfosees Which the aie wis des tenedetouncp lace. 


National, forces can only cause tne United States to 


, 





qn 
Co 


back away from Europe by the fear that independent action 
eould precipitate a nucleamay ar acainscenmerrcan will. 
National forces au not permit other European nations any 
representation and therefore the losses to unity and common 
defense would be considerable. American presence in Eurove 
on the forward line euarantee since) ss rates response, Dut 
JI. the erowth ot incepvendent Torces 15 a llered to continue, 
the United States may well pull out of BEuropes. In other 
words, an MLF concept helps to guarantee United States 
presence, national nuclear forces will tend to remove American 
guarantees. It is more likely that the Soviet Union would 
be prone to undertake armed aggression if only independent 
national forces were the restraining motive; how much 
restraint, after all, can a force of 62 vulnerable bombers 
Büste, 

Nonetheless, the European argument must be taken 
into COnSideration: So mediante stocbcem em. Ve Cones TO 
muclear war that countries feel it 1S 81 vneiievitce!l interes? 
to be able to control nuclear power. Different national 
interests are not only involved within the NATO area, but 
in extra European concerns as well. Each country, due to 
geographic location- alone, nhas a different outlook on 
strategy. These, then, are problems that are present and 
must be investigated in Seeking the answers to thes question; 


Mas ana is MER a valid national security policy? 





CHAPTER V 
OTHER KEY COUNTRY POSITIONS 


Federal Republic of Germany 





Of all the countries involved with the MLF, Germany 
is the strongest supporter and proponent of a mixed-manned 
fleet. Yost sources indicate that all tevels of German 
society were and are not particularly motivated toward the 
development of an indcpencentanuclear PoOVrecero moa. OWN Cg 
Ship of nuclear weapons; nevertheless, German leadershiv was 


reasons: 


Hh 


putasly interested in. Jolni eE nemen LOR Enu rO 

The primary reason can be attributed to the geographic 
location of West Germany and its division. Understandably, 
"west Germany is extremely Sensitive to the number of Soviet 
medium-range ballistic missiles aimed at Western Europe. 

Since the installation of the Soviet missiles, SACEUR has 
consistently called for an effective counterforce. Mili- 
tarily, the Soviet missiles can be and are covered by 

other means, cut the psychological advantage of an allied 
force in which Germany could play a major role is obvious. 

A second major reason for strong Support is the link 
PeaeVOulmerecabeuwith the Ulea ta ceso tna Pensilre Ly ame 
politically. Germany is wholly dependent on the United 
States and the Western Alliance for defensive Support; she 
feels any withdrawal of this support would be disastrous. 


NCS would definitely tie the United States and its nuclear 
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weapons to the defense of Germany. Politically, the MLF 
would be a means of influencing the United States and, 

Since Germany would be a major contributor, she would have a 
certain leverase over American military strategy and foreign 
Policy. 

Tira the United States campaign for an MLF project 
was pushed hara in regards to Germany with most of the 
opposition acauiescing. The Pentagon conducted war ganes 
for German observers in an effort to convince them of the 
mulitary value and Survivability Of a surtace force mier a 
first strike had been ec The strongest opposition 
came iron the Bavarian Christ ORSC e cade s rana 
Strauss and karl Guttenberg. Guttenberg supported the idea 
of an independent European force wnile Strauss, not complete- 
ly rejecting MLF, envisioned a "two pillar" system of defense 
asias purope and the Uniteoz spater Zinn. 2 commeonzervavezs. 
Both were heavy supporters of de Gaulle and were referred to 
as German Gaullists, though lately a certain disillusionment 
has become apparent because of de G3ulle's tactics. Strauss, 
nonetheless, still believes in an independent European 


2 
defense as does de Gaulle, but on a supranational basis. 


l : | 
"Multilateral Force or Farce?", The New York Times 
Magazine, December 13, 1964. _— — — AS 


“rhe Washington Post, December 6, 1964; Drew Middleton, 
The Atlantic Community (New York: David Mc Kay Company, Inc., 


1965), p. 132. 





rest German long-term goals can be listed as the 
desire for Frennii ideation eet opeal Unmeys and Atlantic 
Sl dari ty. MLF was considered to be one device to help 
them attain these objectives by creating a closes and durable 
relationship withthe United oten. Dre most pressing 
Sejectave IS the ceunitica tilo tot C Ena eE C Oun che 
United States Bonn envisioned persuading Russia to sive up 

2 
East Germany.” west European unity might well assist in 
attracting Eastern Europe as it already has in the economic 
Sphere, but the trend towards lc Opec as emo, 
process because of France's disruptive role. 

The pressure Prance has maintained against Germany 
nas nad a divisive efieci onSunity aS wellaas c support 
for MLF. De Gaulle’s tactics appear to be almost forcing 
Chancellor Erhard to choose sides between the United States 
amd France.: “There is noldoabi tna wat ea elmne svOF se S007 
down, at tnis time, Germany would choose the United States, 
By ag@reeine to the grain issue an the Common Market, end xm 
conducting lengthy discussions with France, Germany has 
attempted to nold Franco-fmerican relations together, but 
de Gaulle continues to keep relations Strained. In 1965, 
Brencnh moves toward Russia and trne Zastzeeriaiuly alarmed 

3 

Gertare Senroder Ges nesnp doo wa nastera Euroes 
ossi nonrraasre. XLIV (OSotobescw I): IO NO Corman, soverd—= 
ment, constiturionally sworn as it is to act on benalf of. 
rer ind Lorresteon e Mae tieercoOullLGeADagaon tas 


BOLLCy Oe reunirfica lion. 
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Germany. 
Soviet Foreiza Minister Gromyko's statements on 
departi Darıssat Lac endeortsrpril, 13200 mustlea that 
mance night recognize Ease Germany. CU ene. french 


Foreign tiinistry corrected @ne implication by stating that 


` 


a 


Prance did not intend to recoenive hast Gomer German 
fears have probably mot been allayed, especially ene cenis 
1S coupied with de Gaulle’s feelings and pronouncements taat 
the German problem is a Zuropean problem. Consequently, 


Sn 


Bnancellor DER who faced elections in Septieiiper, 1885, 
essed de Gaulle to move ¿mesa Nis Scheduled visit in June 
or that year. He undoubtedciy vecues (ea seem inces gi france s 
4 
Bolzcies tovard bourn the mo c Unsom anges nauvo c. “The 
visit was advanced in an obkious move by de Gaulle to alter 
the deteriorating Franco-Gerian relations. Germany, after 
all, couid turn to the United States and Great Britain for 
greater Support, and this was not in ce Gaulle's interest. 
Prime Minister Wilson's visit to Vest Germany in 
Maren, 29659, reaffirmed Britain's commitment to the security 
of Berlin. Wilson stated that negotiations on tne multi- 
katera Aror ce n Ould continue ai Ce Parae Vor ine rcp 
level. The Prime Minister affirmed that it was "important 


vor try co maintain momentum on ns project.” Although 


4 | ol 
“The Washin=zton Post, May 11, 1965. 


P esso Marca 105 159503 





Germany favórsS an Lr comeept and Britain an áNe project, 
both countries appeared to be willine to work on a compromise 
solution. 

Germany Cont nues T On U E tS one il Sirena, ame 
is tbe principal zuüropea COMCEL DULOLC lo. 1e S convent 10na! 
military posture, Dut someday its lack oimnmeal l participation 
me nuclear weapons will have wto ne solyed. one mecd only 
Meer tomte interea 0CY 1CGmeO wee lI Zerit Gorm wy peanno. 
Be held asta second-—clacsSyoower "Or Jua or pAr rero lal ion 
fe erenes wana Great Britain: Pee has opposed aay German 
participation in @ NATO nuclear force for obvious reasons. 
The reasoning goes that membership woula impede European 
political unity, thus preventing a European force--at least 
in de Gaulle's eyes, this is probably very true. In support 
of this thesis, both Henry Kissinger and Alastair Bucnan, 
noted authors on NATO and nuclear strategy, have voiced the 
epon hat the reason thesUnited? States scamoa toned so Nard 
for MLF was to block the possibility of a Franco-German 
force. 

The French idea of a European force which has never 
clearly been outlined, except that it would be under French 


leadership and ber allies would contribute financial and 


Alastair Buchan, The Multilateral Force: An 
Historical Perspective (Lonaon: The Institute for Strategic 
Studies, Adelvhi Papers, Number Thirteen, October 1264), _ 

p. 11; Henry A. Kissinger, The Troubled Partnership (New York: 
Merca Hill Book Company, MUS). p. Lo. 





G4 
macustrial support, has nobtNprovided much attiewaction Tor West 
Germany. This idea simply shifts the country's position out 
from CD CH leadership to under French domination 
and gives Germany less power in the process. The plan might 
fit into ce Gaulle sS vision ol a n surope T iron the Atlantic 
ro the Urals," but it oifers TISS tO CErr- n wLnonveher 
present association with NATO and elose ties to tne 
United States. 

Yet Germany must rely on cooperation with both States, 
French policies have made nis a ditriculidtas:. Germany 
must rely on the Atlantic Alliance and the American deterrent. 
In Europe she relies on France as a European neiznbor, ally 
cud supplier 05 asrjculturaigneess, bul She cannot al tora we 
se ly toa an inaependenat national Orce olco ro M SOM 
Raymond Aron's words: In the next fifteen years no 
independent national deterrent will have a security value 
equal to the presence of American troops on European soil and 
to tha strength of the American commitment that results from 
BAL 

The Federal Republic of Germany which has been a 
strong supporter of. zuropean unification 3nd greater 
integration within the Atlantic Alliance has received the 
following and similar pronouncements from Washington with 

7i 

Raymond Aron, The Great Debate, trans. Ernst Pawel 


(Garden City, New York:  Doubieday and Company, Inc., 1965), 
DAGI. 
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Favor: 


We in Washington have learned how powerfully the 
nuclear preoien Shapese political subs wpehin nations 
and among nations. We think further fragmentation of 
our nuclear capabilities and policies will weaken the 
Alliance and 3t5 founaatious. Og the other and, le are 
confident that a decisiones so foryvara vıchethe by will 
serve as the basis for greater unity in the Alliance, 
not merely in- the field of nili lary Policy il lSseli but in 
the field oi arms controölsand in other areas. 


Nations joined in an integrated nuclear venture are 
bound to be dreawa closer o cether inays ANa none ol 
us can now fully forsee. They will have to determine 
Commoi positions On arms control nescorrarLons* recia 
this venturo; they wild be taking part iu such negotla— 
tions as countries with a tangible stale in Che our co. 
not as bystanders. TheyzyılT have towconusultoec PoOsely 
about the conditions under wnich the force would be 
placed in a state of aller fOr usec; anewinicu, N 
inevitably involve them in intimate consultation about a 
warıely oi politio2) s20020)700]89 8 Came ace one Ea 
availability or use of nuclear weapons. ` 


In short, in deciding whether to go forward with the 
BMLS we are deciding not merely how to Snare nuclear power; 
we are taking decisions which will influence the future 
political organization of the West. We are choosing 
between national approaches and a new step toward intezrs- 
tion in the deepest sense of the word.® 


One of the main objects in tne MLF approach was the 
desire of the United States to seck to diccourIce national 
nuclear forces and avoid proliferation with the reasoning, 
this did not add to collective defense. This logic has been 
accepted by West Germany. In POC Ica ler 
has written: 


E Rostow, "Europe and the Atlantic Alliance," 
address before the Assembly of Western European Union, 
June 24, 1964, United States Department ox State Press 
Release No. 292, p. 6. 
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It has been a Western aim to avoid the proliferation 
Of nuclear weapons.) “Riemer itisch qoem» to eive up its 
existing nuclear arsenal must therefore be welcomed, but 
it makes sense only if we replace national by comnunity 
solutions. The French cxample would lead to nuclear 
weapons ‘Lorkevery body. =e 71 espoisiete Gerran wants 
national nuclear wenpons for Germany; but in a world 
where every nation vould have then, it would be u x 
ble to exclude Iorever one country alone vitnout creating 
jeeliars of iruseratiow Rae oul lead toS Polen 
navcionalism  Mievetere Genitive, Oca ces A COAL Ty 
Boiutaiohsw::2i0 Exe alias. FOr vege have anced 
that. tlie sae ooe ah polo iu DO be Given a. snare 11 
DS: in aueciómEstoa Corner zz nn Dear 
luture woDOnl5 devo AnS ata Cies le ano 

n 


the ultimate cecision on the use of nuclear weapons in 

the — of the Pres@@lent of ME Unitecdm™tates, rzctine2 

as trustee for tne eiltence Dutwo%etn sts uoo ono} 

B ooebosbeeUreed Strategy. The Malo cra ea 

force was a second-best alternative to tne simpler 

Solution of ee every Tp a ner ae ee pay ie 
tional fieic-- 


ot n 
Is mexica Tal ¡Cont anio vou lemme eon) 
a,SAV iN “One nuclear eam) Ope c 5909002 00950. ce EO 
sovermiont tooriup this (ee eee A IL LS 
features of common ownership and financing was a step in 
tho rioat direction. (preemie O Cone 
Ocher ioumS, but any solution mist Serve tne CO anity 
and not _ ce simioly bil tora ope taciones 
uns fr ıeawion, its partieivit oe ın see cormonfaelense 
could be intezr ated with chat Of tie United States; but 
it could not replace it. 


Great Briain 

Tne British position also favors a community approacha 
tomene nuclear problem within NATO. One ol the niin themes 
that resulted trom the talks between Prime Minister Wilson 
and President Johnson in December, 1364, was an agreement to 
develop strenzth through unity in nuclear defense. At this 
meeting, the British obviously offered to assume or agreed 


On take tascrinitiative in attemptin” to Sole The muclear 


eritzsrler, "Tnerallsaneezanagsrezranture2:0r7 Gernuan) 
luorcescwNrralrs. XLIII (ona US) ca E 
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Issue. French nostiliis TOR ne MOr Hada peconeme:treme causinz 
Franco-German relations as vell as szraneo-amnmevrean relations 
to reach new lows. At this point, President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Wilson must have thought a shift in leader- 
ship regardine nuclear plans mignot improve the situation. 
In spite of this, the communique that was issued appeared to 
Weave the door open on any Dlamarnar won. zeerveziheziericye 
mate interest of the members of the Alliance as long as it 
prevented the oroliferation of nuclear weapons and contained 
existing e ara 

The United States envisioned the British plan (ANF) as 
Britain's contribution to an enlarged MLF concept aud as a 
means of erasing her independent force as pledged by the 
Labor Party prior to the election of Ico eine British 
position also included an insistance on a continued United 
States veto and a clause in a treaty commitment for 
participating members not to acquire national atomic weapons. 

Great Britain's proposal would accomplish a number of 
Important purposes. One, Britain vould retain 1tS traditional 
balamec ot power role in European Aatiairs. By contr ibucing 
part of its existing V-Bombers and to-be-built Polaris 


submarines, Germany's major role and dominance would be offset. 


10. She washington Post, December 9, 1954. Text of Joint 
communique. 





ele 
Ibid., December 12, 1964. 
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Second, the cost ol partieron by Lites contribution would 
be much lower than in joining the new proposed fleet. Third, 
the Labor Government, by getting rid of its national nuclear 
force, mignt satistiy 1ts antiísnuelear opponents and the 
political "ban the bomb" element. Fourth, ever Since 
de Gaulle's veto of British membership in the Common Market, 
Greate britain) has been lookin roi and omal sone way “of 
fornia a closer relavionship sith ene Concament. 

Tous, the British interest in NLF/ANF appeared to be 
nilwtmgry. political, ana! iiem Et De Lo ON 
mr the Wer would create a tie to the cOMiinent thal poto 
Great Britain and the United States think is necessary to 
Hey a basis for furtner politica l unity and cooperation: 

Prime Minister Wilson's visit to west Germany in 
March of 1965 along with the Queen's visit in May were both 
indications that Great Britain wanted an eventual cose tie 
to Europe and both trips undoubtedly softened a traditional 
anti-German image of the Labor Party. 

The British position in sunnortinz an ANF proposal 
was partly influenced by economic considerations. Existing 
forces would be cheaper, and Britain insisted on a clause 
permitting temporary withdrawal in case of an emergency east 
of Suez. If temporary withdrawal is not permitted then 


probably the British government would reserve portions of its 
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Bomber Command from assignment to yaTo. + ucc (hen 
envisioned using existinw forces which were to be assiened 
"os mno control uen safeguards on a mixed-manned basis in 


tne control system, rather than in the forces. 





British policy vis-a-vis NATO has Senor caso is 
strength and tie Great Brito s well cas the United States 
COO Grops in a great r relations np renales e 
mole which Frauce proposes. As a maiter ol Tact the 
political backing that Wilson has given the United States in 
regards to Viet Nam is unprecedented for a Labor Government. 
mu OL course, Britain is committed to the defense of 
Malaysia, wnich would probably come under undue pressure if 
the United States abandoned Southeast Asia. Primarily, 
moet, Great Britzin 2159desır ou Of Matan ina ars 
"special relationship" with, che United States. 

Though wilson stated the prospects for an Atlantic 
Nuclear Force looked good after his visit to Gernany in 
March of 1965, progress was slow. > Nonetheless, the Prime 
Minister was convinced there can be no effective independent 
nuclear power outside the United States and the Soviet Union. 


In an opening address at the NATO Foreign Ministers' 


Conference in London in May, 1965, Wilson reaffirmed the 


2 
Sir Jonni Slessor WAtlantic Nuclear Policy " The 
Du lantie Community Cuartos welll Wepre ellos) 61-52, 


13 
The YWaShington Post, March 7, 1965. 
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need for the Alliance and stated, ". . . no nation, however 
ereat, can think in terns olm cune 1193900065 v32tbout allios 
ana without repara co World opinion, "i? 

Soviet Union 

Soviet opposition to the "MLE appears to take two 
predominant forms. First, they claim it would open the way 
to German acquisition of nuclear weapons. Second, they 
Stoess’i. would set in notion ihe Process olTnucilear 
proliferation, !° 

The first theme is aimed at an emotional appeal to 
those countries that fear a strony and powerful Germany. By 
raising anti-German feelings, tne Kremlin hoped to create 
poush opposition to defeal wilt ein st reccsine “the mucicar 
proliferation thesis, they hoped to play world opinion 
fOmins t tne United- States mrn neta Soma cs ho soU PED 
Union an excuse on disarmament talks or a strengthened 
bargaining position by claiming NLF vould complicate diarama- 
ment talks. 

AS)tne plans and Talks ons Laer. sed rL.narop shout 
1964, Soviet opposition increased and became more threateninz. 
Enc Se UNtrODuson sent a nole Or neU e cartes tonta ly 11 
1964, threatening ". . . severe and perhaps irreparable 

l4 
Ibid., May 11, 1905. 


Lo ; Ne = RAR 
Zbisniew Brzezinski, "Moscow and the Mir: Hostility 
and Ambivalence‘, Foreisn Affairs, ALIII (Cetober, 1964), 126. 
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The Soviet motives for defeatCink the MLF can be 
clearly seen in historical context. Russia has a traditional 
fear of a mighty Germany -ae orld Varmana a orid Var 11 
she lost millions of her populace to Germany; naturally then, 
anything that would increase German power would be against 
her interests. ¡Any development res teria Len 
paecsoviecc Unvon Trecosuizes sibs OUlLGa te ee o a tic 
wishes of Eastern Europeo. Toren Junisterzicepecr sur e this 
point very clear in his pronouncement. 

On the other hand ther oviec moo reall o n a 


E 


Ce learstor MLF could neasnjaseunis on Dy aes oun M OI 


g 
puwunclear force or An a2lo0nenpeprbhaMrouncseiDn 2.71 anCco- 
German nuclear power bloc. The defeat of the EZC in 1954, 
with tne immediate rearmament of eae Germany to fill the 
power vacuum, is an excellent example of what might happea 
in the future.?9 
Thus, the Soviet Union iS placod in an unusual 

Bosa trono ne defeat of Lr EN ne ecr a ena a OE e ran 
nuclear force or an independent German force in proximity. 
On chena Ner hand, if WLF vererteossezrnrouen, Alsomlachein 
to create Western unity which would be a competitor power 
bloc even Stronger tnan the present NATO. kith Moscow in 
tois. position, it would appear unlikely that any agreement 
osa would create any serious controntacion, ana the 


«^ 


ZU : : : = 
Bazerins ii. Op. ray 
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Vegue threats that have been made are without a strong 
basis, they might well be only a propaganda device. The 
Very lact pelao E is strong Soviet opposition can be 
interpreted to mean that Moscow sees the MLF as a sttrong and 
credible deterrent. 

After the United States’ open campaign for \LF was 
dropped suddenly in December, 1964, the Soviet Union's anti- 
MEF declarations subsided. On January 24, 1385, Pravda | 
announced that NATO powers "including West Germany are 
losing Interest in the M yhnetbhber mnis view ls held by 
Soviet officials is hard to say. But it made an excellent 
propaganda tool for Russia to use on East Europe's easily 
Starred fears oi Germany pees ma ren ene SOV lot HON 
eould-assume the role ol “prereevor in altennts to roca 
Iostzinallience in Zastern Huse oe. 

Even neutral Finland was apparently pressured into 
man ias ae tatenent azalnst ire one eo do e a y 
1965, on a visit to Moscow, the Finnish President said that 
Finns "cannot help considering" the Soviet Union's outiook on 
Lune MEA nene announced itia te ne T Ine cnp y Geeta. 

Of course, the Soviet Union's rapprochement with 
prance will be utilized” (ovine sruliloct siete, fulture=to 


conduct fierce campaigns against a revival of plans for 


Du | 
The washington Bose) muen, oe 





22 Ipid., February 23, 1965. 
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nuclear control in NITO Teo nch independence will be 
encouraged in hopes tnat France will pull out of the 
Alliance completely, thustmi n Ner veike Me western defense. 
Hach nas givenitne otrer teus tae Moa eco cons. on 
the financial issue, and tozether they oppose United States 
actions ain Viet Nom as thera the von vege. owe Laie. 
Therefore, there is good reasoh to believe Paris and Moscow 


would join in Strone opposition Lo any tire ta 7 85 lans- 





CHAPTER VI 
THE CENTRAL PROBLEM- -NUCLEAR CONTROL 
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Separate National Security Interests and Strate 
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Besides the basic matter of keeping the Alliance 
tocether, the issue of control of nuclear weapcns iS probably 
the greatest problem tacin* NAO today MESS AA TOTS an 
alliance of sovereign states who want to maintain control 
over their separate destinies, the problem íis not only 
central, but extremely difficult to- solve T 4 basie conilict 
of interest and difference in geographic location creates a 
lack of strategic consensus (consensus on alliance strategy) 
Mwiach Lies at ihe base tornero lemon le cOn LON 

The United States strate rr Or Den Diesen nom Te 
by no means wnolly accepted by Europeans. The American 
strategy is envisioned by Europeans as allowing a conven- 
tional war to be conducted on their territory witn the 
nuclear option withheld until absolutely needed--an option 
they have no control over, "Once the Muelles rc option ys 
ütilized they can visuatize ec me Lemna Vat Once 
COönducted in their dense territoiy arten ullsmeyger- ericte 
ion, they feel, would be as great as a total nuclear war, 
while the United States and Russia Posse naaa pra iltesea 
Sanctuaries. Thus, Europeans tend to favor a massive 
retaliation stratezvy as more in their interest, but even 


here each country has a different concept. 
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Germany, as a forward line country nearest to the 
threat, favors a forwards Nery wibhwanenmmedyate response 
au the, border with tacticu Mainc lear weapons. “AS iai-—Uwe von 
Hassel, the West German Defense Minister, said in January, 
Dun: 


The concent of flexible rosnonse in Europe--both po- 
litical and military—-~must not be interpreted to mean 
that the so-called atomic thresnold can be raised unduly 
niSA, witout reference to policicad leone ricr €" TOJS. 
Apart. fron the fact tnat this voula lead the porential 
acaressor to (hla (tna cee woo COG eee Celera T 
would create a Situation in which he could seize pawns 
for future negotiations. 


In order to prevent tnis, atomic demolition mines, 
nuclear air aetense weapons and, if need be, nuclear 
battlefield weapons must pe made reaay ior employment 
inan early phase of asroor 220 Ec Ic Dou c 


Germany, as noted earlier, considers ELF both 


Ne 


Meow etarily useful and politacaldo ces zz m voran. 
Hore Germany wants a say ini nie COn OC lona lean e opos 
without national ownership wideicele a codauadioy SOluvaOn wil 
eo al nan:s puscgose- 

France of course iS completely opposed tO thiis view. 
French Strategy rules out relying On convention3l defense 
with a nuclear back-up. Immediate massive retaliation is 
Seen as the only alternative to Soviet aggression. Even 


poctical nuclear variare is Qi arded one rounas that 


Kai-Uwe von Hassel, "Organizing western Defense," 
Porcin Affairs, XLIII (Janidar LIS Aue 
Ds , 3 3 
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even if invasion were prevented, " . . . 1t could not protect 


5 . d . 
Ehe nu r0deans Leon destrur 10, The force de Írappe, which 








is desiened to su»port rene strategy, 1s tanweted in a 


counbper-citv Oe Decilse ls one O OD e Ly es 
that have a detorrent value are demograpnic. Thougn France 


poznts w1itn price to its nuclear power, Sue acim ts inact. the 


force de frapos supports a stratesy of "miniinum deterrence" 


-e ee sáu 





py-sStatius:. "The Trench Gover im mnt iS Coree opoe 


moderating andseeven discourage elrect thal tne existence of 
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explosives." 


Great Britain Supports (Unt vet mote GSS tele ee 
that venerally the view is neld, that once even tactical 
mucicarsveapons are used, eScalation LOveli—eur mine lear wart 


will o eur: The United Statesestratcc Nor raaa C Ed 
= oO 


response" calls for nuclear weapons being used in a controlled 


Carl Arme, "Nuclear Control andthe Multilateral 
OL Con A cea States ae Institute Proccedinzs, XCI 
Apri a S, A citi Con T aaa aa a E oS 
of the Frencn eo Forces 
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French Embassy, The First Five Years of the 
ESO of Trance, January MOS OE oe 136: (New 
Frencn Snbässy, Press and i en bay ison, (co. 
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SIbid., p. 29. 
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and selected manner once the decision is reached to utilize 
Look nuclear option “The wipers) Delle reinar car y atomic 
blows are needed to resist Russia and any use of nuclear 
weapons would make escalation to general war 'virtually 
unavoidable'," 

The Labor Government sees little value in maintaining 
an independent deterrent vhich nas proved expensive sna not 
MACN ol c detsrrenwe-rT Defense ter Deni Tiea M Sp 


TO maintain the fiction of an incependent British 
delerrent 1s undaermidine nene solidario A ; 


- 
ad 


Itbdecreases America "S\ vent S Omi wal oe ona 
Europe's readiness to trust in the United States.... 


Thus Great Britain is a Supporter of some form of 
auclor control within NITO T note dear oh rer oct 
proposal involves the concept of national forces within an 
Atlantic Nuclear Force. As a strong supporter of NATO 
providing Lor common defense Great Britainmicecls HS OS 
the United States, that there exists a real need to come up 
with a solution to the nuclear control problem. 

It can be seen that just amongst four powers, three of 
which are nuclear, there isa different outlook on strategy. 
This makes solutions to the control problem extremely 
difficult. <A strategic consensus might never be achieved. 
What is important is that the unity of NATO be maintained 

Samme, op. cit., 26. 


7 
Ibid., 27. 





79 
because, as Sir John Slessor has said, "United, the 
Communists can never defeat us; divided we bid fair to defeat 


ue In the final analysis the unity and strength 


ourselves. 
of NATO is the strongest bulwark in existence against the 
expansion of Communist power, 

The MLF concept Wastane tl cempe by tren Dn ted States to 
Gredtesa, SYStemetnat would worovadel fora ie ncc dectoso 
aesocjlation of “Allies in the planmine -decisi10n- avi. and 
fmDiencntation Of nuclear poliey  vithin 2 10 cconte st a 
POAS Lei vas an actonot in Seem ent Clee Oe (Ope ae 
neocous DoWNEChievo a closer unset sin cae Cron ICAL iann 


L 


BISTRO is alloved to diSintemrace becauss oT narrow 
macLonailism on both sides or fine Atlantiaec Lnen his would 
be a major political and mita ross Oca SOLOS 
national security of the United ista tes ooo perales Lasa 
whole. None other than the Soviet Union would be more 
pleased, since this has been their object--to undermine and 
divide NATO at every opportunity. Division will cause a 
weakness in power and to Supplement this weakness nations 
vılemırm ausomatically to a greater “Source Of mront and 
prestize--nuclear weapons. 
Proliieration--The Nth Country Problem 

There appears to be a general international consensus 


against the proliferation of nuclear weapons as evidenced by 





?Sir John Slessorse atlantica lesa Policy, 
Bi lantıiestom unitv-fusrtesiy TI Dana «oT. 
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the Sixty=six netion zumted Nations General Assembly 
Resolution. It asks Cha E NC powers producing nuclear 
o TEN from hanaame over the control of such 

| 9 ! : 

weapons to. any Wallon nObe pec -esoin@ tiem.” Ris inter- 
national consensus is further expressed Mette ew lCesporead 
O IL adherence to the Test Ban Treaty, (excepting France 
and China). Despite such an international consensus there 
is still the possibility of nations aspirinz to gain the 
Status ors thes Nuc lear Gino 

Tie United States Istopyosed tor tueriuriner Spread or 
nuclear weapons to powers not possessing Then anc is 
especially opposed to any inc pendentmuelearsore2zes Viti 
NATO. There are at least Some three dozen countries in une 
world that are conducting nuclear energy programs. within 
IUNRO Xbsere nre qt least tev meounet doom yea ve NC 
capability to produce nuclear weapons with their own 
resources--Canada, Belgium, Italy, and West Germany. Denmark 
andie Netherlands 2re probably sveryec OSes O fay ine a 


Similar capability.!? 


It is only necessary to look at the 
progress of France and China to realize how the attainment of 


nuclear power can be achieved. 


Raymond H. Dawson, "What Kind of NATO Nuclear Force," 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Senencs. CCCUL (January o a ao NN 
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Helmut Schmidt, Defense or Retaliation: A German 
: 7 a a UE S 
View, trans. Haward Thomas @iev York: “Practer, 1902), p. 40. 
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In examining the reasons for the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, one must understand the motivating factors 
which MAVeNOR States to undertake the expensive 
effort necessary to create an independent nuclear force. 
Among those motivating pressures, in regards to NATO, are 
found two major problem areas es lack of consensus on alliance 
Strategy and doubts as to the credibility of the Unitea States 
Cyaan vee. 

In addition, there in 0ti 7A tion oO. Secs ai 
international pres e, es pecaagdi5 ng we c clone He oL 
nucdtodrpowers.' 1S “Geerte iso aes seen, 


al 


National control over 2 nuclear asset sterenstheowe 
country's position in Colea r dior ca lena 
the likelihood of the country's inclusion and stronz ‚thens 
its voice in Serious Deep (1Ons me 11 ier oases) INS 


st 
ability to frustrate Sep2vace necocurbgon ll 


MSS a ES 
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Further, there is a definite desire to be in on the 
vital decisions concerning the use of such weapons. Britain's 
Specialistatus Is an exambie which cence er Om tutico tem shar 
possessing nuclear weapons Will assure a voice in critical 
decisions. . These then appear to be some of tne major 
pressures causing nations to seek an independent force: the 
desiiue fora part in decision o lean ez Oo tratos) ama 
absolute control over weapons of mass destruction. Alter 


alle e NATO ris an 211llance tol soverer nm states who want te 


11 : E s i a EN. 
Georse Liska, NICOS In Altıımee: The E ot 
Interdependence (Baltimore: The Jjoans dopkinus Press, i202), 
DO Lo. 
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mtintain control ovor thedraudgividual eestinies." 


nat wasWNDF desjen cuc to do to forestaili further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons within oW TO? Gerard Smith, 
who headed vp the State Dean cn nt S ine Cltice, until it 
Wess cisbanded, Tele cha ae zZ old DpiHS 4 5oOUulce QD X 
iutezration vithinm the Alliance ia the strategic nuclear 

- 2 

are2mand thus danpen enthusiam for national Iorces. 

In-turnins to tie quest» (On Cree. at yea ae 
atbtecrs proliferation, a Desaereon tlict Zeven sa auc fi5 a 


A 


Deoßleu Thale be diffissa Eor One Nezsre N oo ye 


4 


credáiole zorce adequate in the eves of Western Sur coca dusres 
2 jx 
problyroratiyon in the Lorn sOfsreconstci trie wo 2S oe 


peser ig its OWN right. Ara oca aca So DIC ee O ca 
the eyes oí the Europeas finds Cifiicuity matchine tne 
appeal of an independent nuclear force. This is the dilemma 
in Setting up a control mechanism woich will discourage 
proliferation in the form of national independent forces, 
Bbutsmmsensarrche same time cono: a form of OS a Om 
ıtseli=ze pointi- the Soviets nerver falli CoD inn un. 

The particularily pecuri Si ctuaeromr ot Weise many 
müustebosinvestissred'beoforcaeceoudcdudinc DLE S Ihe erandqu o 


"est Germany that European coveraments are most fearful of 


S TOS E TER 
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Oc Smith, "Problemsuos roreign Policy in Connect- 
Ton with the Nuclear Defense of Nato," Department of State, 
press release, No. 173 (April 22, 1964), p. 12. 
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nuclear proliferation. “Per sevier Union sna the Eastern 
European nations are especially sensitive to any control 
over nuclear weapons by treimfesT German Government. This 
also, undoubtedly is one of the reasons de Gaulle is so 
adamantly against MLF. Regardless of the way one approaches 
MER, 3t appears primarily -darected aC -civane sone, Semb lance 
of control over nuclear forces and influence in nuclear 
policy to the German rece ral e pulir amino dey ese 
Germany is desirous of such controlsand iit luecnice,, thoosn 
there is considerable debate as to whether there is German 
interest 110 an independent Moses. nda = Sor en 
In this regard, Alastair Buchan nas attacked the foundations 
of the KLE concept by writing: 

Moreover, the scheme seems to me to be animated by a 
false hypothesis, namely that Germany will decide to 
become an independent nuclear power unless she shortly 
ecumMires Some share invins paysical seogur ol ot nuclear 
Weapons.» such a fear, whyehwoverloobsE ps TobmrQubIe 
technical, legal, and polilica a ICa eS enon 
ecOniront Germany in makin@ Such 4 decision rests on 
American misreading of German apprehension and require- 
ments.14 

Nonetneless, although Germany has adhered to the 

treaty provisions forbidding the development of nuclear 
weapons, there is no guarantee that a future German governu- 
ment will forego the power and prestige such weapons afford. 


Presently, Germany 1S leit ey Gite wo tern caves Ofrune 


act sor bo France, Ol rosmrleztnmelsoratressaanamal! three 





14 ER ee 
Alastaır Buchen w 2310 Divıaoa... Tone ew Republic, 
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84 
policies have serious overtones. There is also the possibi- 


1 


ex 


lity of seexing diplomatic solutions within the internation: 
SYSten Which leise] eye sUrals! Of Ton webu eicr course 
today (18 to rely on tae Memes tates and) Jar then nope 
throubn a concept such as Er To caln ereater control in 
planning, policy, and strate ya [nis mernuyer, however, 
miecht well reduce chances at German unification. Something, 
after all, is going to have to be given up to Russia in 
Order to regain Bast Germany. Thougn possibly not represent- 
ative of Bee large, Gerhard Schroeder, Lhe roreisa 
Minister has written: "the growing impatience of the German 
people with the continued partition of Germany is tindinz 
ierenasing political ea m Recognizing the difti- 
culties the MLF/ANF project has had, combined with the 
United States commitment in South East Asia, German foreign 
Doliesz mieht well turn voOScuUESSUCODIDUCEMUNODCOUPC SE DINODU ES 
while awaiting a solution, or seek further the diplomatic 
approach. 

Having examined the MLF/ANF response and reaction to 
Some of the problem areas in NATO up to the beginnings of 


1960, it is now necessary to up-date the information and 


(5 


ga 


samine relations in the timewirome some 1 oo. 


Gerhard Schroder, "Germany Looks at Eastern Europe, 
Foreign Affairs, XLIV (October, 1965), 19. 
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CHAPTER VII 
EPILOGUE 


The most significant event during the first half of 
1966 has been the increased diverzence between French and 
United States relations with respect to NATO. Though fore- 
cast by many and forewarned by de Gaulle, France's break 
with MATO was not expected so suddenly, nor so soon. -O 
Single occurrence within tne fa intic Omnino y hoe nonc tan 
reaching implications than this independent action Dy France: 

senator Henry M. Jackocn Chairn nO TENE Subconnittee 
on Nacional Security and Tnternaer Tone el oerar ons groben 
February, 1956, that the North Atlantic area is still the 
decisive area and it needs our national attention." 
", . . The hones of the world for peace witn freedom continue 
tO depend chiefly on a stron: mandi coni iente ane 


nl But how much confidence can NATO have now 


Commun Itty v. 
that one of its most important members of vital geographic 
importance will completely withdraw militarily from the 
organization yet remain a member to the Alliance? The 


answer to this will depend in large part on American leader- 


Ship in close cooperation with Great Britain, est Germany 


SUR Od states Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on 
Nacional security and inmtermatioanal Gocvataodus, Phe stlantie 
Alliance Basic Issues, oYth Congress, 2d Session, pursuant 
1005, des. ES Cashin On over cn an tiAb Office, 


DOGG); PMII. 





and the remaining fourteen Allies. Thou@h the French move 
has alienated tne Allies, and as the Jackson Subcomsittee 
has Stated. se -— become necessary Eo revise and reduce 
the American commitment to tbe dezense O71 Prance,' tae 


t of tho situation. The 
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policy novy Mist De Lo MO 
avpróprizto: policy, ratuer (Ice ataca e cier Dble 
cap, Should be to lee an Benin: ror NWARuJlce to cetuca. 
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Atlantic allies move ahead toget! 


as ue ineve tine rient 


thoughts may in time orevail in the great and ancient rrenca 


All or tho attenctszcon aio CO wis SCC CD yoga ie 
iftieuities of the Trenchzyviehzeaya nos en ba eno 
issue, the nuclear force question has been sidestepped, at 
teast for cue time beine, How elon cameos concer s 4 
good question for the nuclear problems ot the Alliance are 
complex and involve inter-allied confidence extensively. Jn 
fact nuy Of “ihe current osoDleunsvstemobvonernevare involved 
polLauwMrhosPauestaoug Of nuclear Veaqso0s an E eir concor In 


this regard, General Norstad, former SACzUx has testified: 


“Ibid., p. 9. 
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This whole subject noed notosessne you, is one of 
creat conploxdty 2:000] DIOS time, aspect of 
relationShips between wie countr1es Of tne Atlantic area 
and beyohd. "rne reumiercation ob Germary and other 
internal problems olfa E CC era AR ico the rranco- 
German relationsalo., tae Como BEI ne other 
mur OveaAn Seta y teres. tna MCS). (O01) Geum Toa iy Vas AVIS 
the Contimemtr anco the Wiig ced (ota resee ene Mature or, the 
ties between the A Ei: pc tice ote em Lie oM 
feration or Weapon Mego us LOnS tO. tae iene Ca mo 
and destructiveness of Vee, the stremetn and direc tion 
of toe a li ano ae seli--all Of Mose Su eC toc nore, 
influence or are influenced by answers to tne questions: 
How are the strategic resources of HATO to be orzanized 
and how is control to be exercised? 


NOtCM@@avorably incaneie own anus bs codwtion 


ama ly because or tho darlriculbyes OI creatine = ane. 
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strate 1C joOorce, Genua Ta Teer eae 
aAnount OL tne Tactical nuclei me o Oo seo ireacy Ina ane 
Sivaneg the control. over thon oce navorg bum Cre in ce 
NATO Executive Committee made up of no more than five powers. 
A control system of this nature over a minimum number of 
weapons which would do away with the total American veto 
would, in General Norstads opinion, satisfy the legitimate 


requirements of the Turopeans.” He feels this would be 


UA 


"essential to credibility ia the use of nuclear 


weapons as a defense and deterrent." 





“United states Congress, Senate, Committee on Govern- 
noent'-Obperations, The^Atlantie end tance M euv2nes berore 
Subcomnittee on National security ana International Operations, 
89th Congress, 2d Session, iay 5 and 6, 1965, Part 2 
(vashington: Government Printing Orlice, 1900), p. 69. 


ibid., pp. 76-87. 
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If the requirement lOr grèwter Control is not 

settled in a reasonable time, then the dangers of prolifera- 
tion might well be the outcome, During the hearings, 
Senator Harris made an exp hicet pOint ORS In rererring 
to the German issue by stating, "Some of my German friends 
indicated that they do not have to have their finger on the 
button or have the hardware, but they have to have something 
more than they have now if NATO is to stay a viable instru- 
ment of deterrence,"? Referring to the French example 
General Norstad replied: 

Could you as a Minister or Chancellor in the Federal 
Republic say that Germany will remain dependent upon the 
good will and understanding of tne United States in tnis 
respect, while a number of otner countries are getting 
atomic weapons? I do not believe this is a political 
reality. I think you have to meet these things, even if 
they are sometimes distasteful, before you get into a 
real problem. It is too late at that Linie UOS SI uS 
with France. -I believe tia. somethane ma ceóones do ut 
had been offered, mignt have worked, and I say only 
"might have," and I do not say it "would have." It 
might have solved the problem of France. 

The important point here is to insure that it doesn't 

happen to Germany as an alternative due to the lack of a 
solution within a NATO context, The immediate need of the 
Alliance may be to regroup in light of the French action, 


but the most pressing overall need is a solution to the 


nuclear control problem, AS general Norstad has stated: 


Tibid., p. 84. 


9Ybid. 
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A solution to the problem of the control of the 
nuclear weapons available for use by or on behalf of 
NATO could well be the most important Single step 
towards reducine “tenses, Cleninavime mveuscerstand- 
ings, within NATO. Ore tuan cho rtououdd give a 
new sense of direction, a new authority to that 


Le e 


organization. 

To solve the nuclear control problem within NATC 
might well be the nost important single step the Alliance 
could make, For to do so, might create the cement necessary 
to m the treaty together and forestall tne proliferation 
of weapons, at least in Western Europe. If the Alliance 
begins to break up, other States will probably scek the 
French position, which states that France requires a nuclear 
force to preserve its national security and independence, 
Just one year ago, President de Gaulle reiterated his 
country's position: 

From the viewpoint of security, our independence 

requires, in the atomic age we live in, that we have 
the necessary means to deter a possible aggressor our- 
selves, but without our allies holding our fate in 
their hands, 

The French have a strong argument when they claim 
that no nation can be independent and be able to defend 
itself without nuclear weapons. To France, nuclear power 


means national security, national integrity, and above all 


independence of action. But the argument is not very strong 


ibid., p. 73. 
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lOcharles de Gaulle, "The Independence of France" 
Vital Speeches, XXXI (June 15, 1965), 515, 





90 
when visualized without the American nuclear umbsella. A 
minimum deterrent such as the First Generation force de 
frappe with its G2 Mirage IV bombers has little to offer 
against an all out Soviet attack. Its biggest value has 
been as a political lever and to act as a triggering device 
to insure American response, In a recent world wide 
television discussion on nuclear weapons, Pierre Messner, 
the French Defense Minister, elaborated on the value of the 
force: 

It is certain that if France wanted to enter into a 
war ot military conquest her atomic power would be use- 
less, but this is not our problem. Our problem is to 
defend our territory, to defend our independence and 
our freedom, The problem facing a possible aggressor 
then is to know whether his aggression against France 
would be advantageous enouch to make it worth his while. 
If France's atomic force is strong enough to make him 
pay dearly for his aggression, it is likely bg will 
hesitate. This is what we call a deterrent. 

On the other hand, the West Germans see the need for 
nuclear weapons in a NATO context, rather than as an 
independent national force ie ro ARCAS manes v Qc EOS 
treated as an equal and have a share in the nuclear decision- 
making in the Alliance. In the same television debate via 
Satellite, West German Defense Minister, Kai-uwe Von Hassel, 


made his statement on German desires: 


There is mo doubt in case of war be at a nuclear war 
or non-nuclear war my country will be the first to be 


1 
E Freed, YNBC White Paper: m Countdovn to Zero” 


(New York: National Broadcasting Company, 1966), I, p. 4. 
(Mimeographed transcript of T, V, broadcast Sunday, April 17, 
1966, 6:30-7:30, EDT). 
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attacked and probably destroyed. For this reason we 
think it is g lesitiumare rset for my country to ask 
Tor a Eu OD imm cCleur responsspollity, in 
nuclear Sharing 

Franz Josep Strauss, chalıı 2507 theTchr sten Socialist 


Union, warned of possible consenuences ahead if Germany is 
3 A y 


not given a satisfactory role in NATO nuclear decision 


making 
I vould. like to say that we have no national 
Vio weLOnsS . to cOncr ol or command nuclear weapons. On 
the Other hand, I „come u USD Mee CCL LOM 


campaign those of us expressed our view that Cornany 
OPI Ceoentry cannot 9 for the long run in the economic 
fichier Slant. 1n thowoolsoscal fielc ad e 
Germany vould suffer disc imingtion I think we have ro 
are into consideraron 2m I nCronSi no Me O TCO aR TUS 
invo NATO, an increasing malaise and a kind oi resigna- 
tion or a kind of increased national ambitions. 13 


- 


foto 


The British Government recoznizes the need to share 
Alliance responsibility with Germany, bus the BPricasn 
have peen explicit in stating they want no German finger on 
the nuclear trigger. Patrick Gordon Walker, former British 
loncsecn nister, Said: 

I think anything to do with nuclear weapons involves 
dangers, of course, They're horrible dangerous things, 
but here one's zot 2 choice and I think the finding of 
some Satisfactory form of sharing for Germany is so 
much the lesser evil because the greater evil would be 
this I LH of German mationalism and its 
distortion. 1 

Denis Healey, British veverce umb epoke oi the 


British V bomber force and four of the five Polaris Submarines 


under construction as a possible solution. "., . . And we 


IN o l3Ibid., p. 6. létpid., p. 4. 
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92 
believe that we can use them politically in order to promote 
agreenent inside the Alliance which with discourage the 
further spread of nuclear weapons, 1° 

In opposition, and probably well into the future, 
both France and Russia are adamantly opposed to any German 
ownership or control of her own force, or for that matter, 
any part in the decision to use any nuclear force. The 
Soviet Union has made the above position clear at the Geneva 
disarnament talks when presenting its proposal with regard 
to a non-proliferation treaty. 

The United States is also most deSirous of concluding 
a non-proliferation treaty, but insists that Germany has the 
right to participate in any NATO collective defense arrange- 
ment which will never involve national ownership of nuclear 
weapons. Under Secretary of State, George Ball concludes: 
"o. . What I'm suggesting is that the efforts have to go 
hand in hand and we can't sacrifice one in order to attain 
the other of we'll be defeating our own objectives in the 
long To Thus the Geneva talks remain Stalemated, and 
although the conference reopened in June, the prospects for 
a non-proliferation treaty seem remote. 

Also remote are concrete proposals to settle the 
nuclear question within NATO. The NATO council meeting also 


in June, in Brussels, might have been the opportunity for the 


l?orbid., I, p. 3. lÉrbid., V, p. 2. 








Allies to consult furtheweea Aro 's nuelcar problems, but 
the conterence "succecded ony in discussing the issue of 
the French decision to withdraw from NATO's integrated command. 
The nart Six months an pe Crigvcal for NATO, and 
although the United States has its attention deeply involved 
in South East Asia, the President has called for new 
initiatives to be studied and proposed for the NATO area. 
The current Hearings on NATO in both the Senate and House 
of Representatives should be helpful. The meetings of the 
McNamara Committee forned specifically to delve into nuclear 
matters of NATO snould have tre potential to solve at least 
some of the issues, De Gaulle's trip to Russia might well 
assist in bringing pressure to bear by opening up new 
opportunities. The possible forthcoming debate between East 
and West Germany will have an effect. Rumania is acting in 
the Warsaw Pact in many ways similar to France in NATO, Due 
to the financial burden, Great Britain 15 reaquecing Its Army 
in West Germany, For the same reason, as well as Viet Nam 
Commi tiene Xthe United States r UnA opr OSSU e TO RCUE DIC 
in NATO, Rumors have also been heard that Russia might with- 
draw five of its twenty divisions for a quid pro quo by the 
United States. All of these events which are very current 
and difficult to analyze ate having, and will have, a deep 


effect on NATO, 





CHAPTER VIII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The revolution of world power with the ascendance or 
the Soviet Union as a great nuclear power has continued to 
maxesjestern Europe the mostivital security interest of the 
United Staves outSide Dhewior mie nerrcogpnMconcine n P ENUIhC 
Security and harmony of Western Europe are indispensable to 
America's safety and prosperity. On the other hand, Europe's 
very survival is dependent on the United States. As long as 
there is a common threat to the security of all members of 
NATO, and as long as some of those members need support, 
then the United States and her Allies can be said to share a 
common interest in maintaining the coheSion of the Alliance, 

The MLF concept was designed by the United States to 
give cohesion to the Alliance by replacing the desire of 
nations to form or continue with national independent 
nuclear forces, It was felt that ii control and ownership 
of a unified major nuclear force were attained, with a 
concomitant Say in its planning, operation, and strategy, 
then the desire for independent forces would be satisfied. 

By participating fully in United States nuclear 
strategy, NATO members would then be assured of American will 
to protect Europe even at the expense of its own cities. By 
working on common strategy together, not only would the 


members be assured, but they would develop the responsibility 
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that goes with being a major nuclear power. The strategy of 
a "flexible response" with the necessary balance between 
nuclear and conventional forces might then be accepted toa 
greater degree. The members then would be willing to 
contribute an equitable share of the forces and expenses 
A in maintainine mutual Gderense. In short, it would 
mean cooperation in cornmon defense toward a truly deterrent 
posture, 

The design, it was hoped, would create major coopera- 
tion in che control of nuc O ame eI pons iN eh vould leaa to 
unified political control ti u ao the orzanization ol MLF. 


The governing body would be a major unified political en 
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in itself. Once unity of Cor waserer11 Zea in tas Du 
nom oru Should then leor M OR m ene Oy Walnin Burops 
Through XLF the United States would be tied to this develop- 
ing unity insuring a partnership principle, Under Secretary 
Ball Cigaigeazea these Poin teem echo oe wien Ne said; 
"This multilateral force would, in our judgement, furthex 
Streicthen the ties that bind the nations of che Atlantic 
partnership. It could give a new impətus to European 
unity." The United States is desirous of a unified Europe 
that is linked to the United States in partnership, not a 


sified third force as de Gaulle envisions, It would be al 





lgsorze u. Ball, “Gente ordino lantic Partner- 
SEA The Department of State Bulletin, LI (November 30, 
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arope in vacie Brattshayere included based on European 
su Nep Olle mlLlivar eepols tical and economic policies. 
President Johnson has explained this concept in the following 
manner: 

First we must seek to assist in increaSing the unity 
of Europe as a key to Yestern strength and a barrier to 
resurgent and eroSive nationalisn, 

second we must all work to multiply in number and 
intimacy the tie between North America and Europe. For 
we shape_an Atlantic civilization with an Atlantic 
des tary. 

MLF was just such an attempted United States policy 

to 1inerssaso Unity and tie themAvlancic paritmership toctotherb: 
The result instead was disunity, therefore the vigorous 
campaign was dropped in December, 1964, As late as Nay, 1965, 
the President alluded to the original idea, but considered 
then current policy as allowing Great Britain and the Federal 
Republic of Germany to work on alternative solutions such as 
American and British Polaris submarines which would be 
collectively owned.” 

The year, 1955, ended without any progress towards 

finding a formula for nuclear sharing. The major discussions 


pDetvecenrmtne United States, Great Britiinp and the Federal 


Republic of Germany, held in December, ended with an agreement 


“The Washington Post, December 4, 1984, Text of Presi- 
dent Johnson's Georgetown University Speech on December 3. 


The New York Tines De cenDel Ponlo. The Washington 
Post, December 15, 12955. — ae eee 
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That, Se e pear Ganecnent.scoula DST WO r ked Outi tOo assure 
the members of the Alliance not having nuclear weapons an 
appropriate share in nuclear defense." But the key sentence 
in the joint communique Stared.) “Tne Presiceny ana Chancellor 
agreed that discussions of Such arrangements be continued 
between the two countries and with other interested allies,"* 
Thus, the official announced position was to continue to 
search for a solution that will prevent the spread oí nuclear 
weapons while still allowing for an appropriate Sharing 
principle--in reality, this meant the MLF proposal was put 
into a state of indefinite Suspension with little prospect 
of active revival. The fact that the MLF is considered a 
"dead issue" has not been categorically stated officially to 
date; both Secretary of State, Rusk and Defense Secretary, 
McNamara in recent Congressional testimony inferred as much, 
but instead stressed the important role of$ the Special 
Committee (better known as the McNamara Committee). Former 
Presidential Adviser McGeorge Bundy was more explicit when 
he stated: 


Giver cne CONCErn Of SPNevCarive i ot) coe tic ina tea 
States was right to support the MLF as a proposal, and 


4 
The Washington Post, December 22, 1965, 


Re 


United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Govern- 


ment Operations, The Atlantic Alliance, Hearings before Sub- 
committee on National Security and International Operations, 
89th Congress, 2d Session, June 16, 1956, Part 5 (Washington: 
Goverirenteeaimtine Olfilee G65) pri] 652 Toid., June 21, 
22686, Part 27 pp. 2072097 
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equally richt not to press it home as a proof of 
"leadership," Today it is plain there is no need of 
the MLF to reassure the Germans. West Germany is happy 
without it. No one else in Europe now supports it. 

The MLF 1s now quite clearly out of date, and I am 
confident that it will be possible for us to give a 
formal assurance on this point wnenever the Soviet 
Government is really ready for a treaty of effective 
pbeonnrolizerzlton. 


The root of the problem of nuclear control lies not 
in the feilur> of the zuropean Sovernments to appreciate the 
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strategy ol "flexible response,” but in the 
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selection of the nuclear option is not available to then. 
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national interest and this 1 
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Paes ly Col ere: 
location. A "gradual response" waich creates addicional 
options for the United States, tne Xuropeans feel, reduces 
tiem c LIONS, inasmuch ass e Re e o AOUT on the caracas 
Bale tot tne United States pne oeri oree W o ono dorbi; 
the Buropeans welcome United States forces pecause tney act 
as extra hostages tnat strengthen the United States nuclea 
commitment, But the support of these forces in a conven- 


4 » 


tional strategy or additions to them is looked upon in a 


e 


different manner. Western Hurone fears becoming a battle- 
ground while the United States and the Soviet Union remain 


privileged sanctuaries. 


6 
"Adviser to Two Presidents Looks at Trends in Europe’ 
U. S, News and World Report, LXI (July 4, 1966), 53, Text 
of lieGeorze Bundy before tne Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee June 20, 19007 
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Thus a consensus on alliance strategy may never be 
achieved, but this does not make it necessary to completely 
castigate the MLF idea. In the first place, MLF was not 
designed as a first strike weapon. Its role was to be one 
of deterrence within American nuclear forces. Its use was 
not envisioned without the use of United States nuclear 
weapons; therefore, the idea that an American veto made it 
less credible did not stand up, at least in the United States 
opinion--the Europeans, however, had a different outlook, 

What did stand out in the MLF concept was the fact 
that bas COM provide a Merce seat Wes vormed and conirolled 
by Europeans, Through its governing body, access to American 
strategic planning, formulation and control was to be gained 
and the Anerican guarantee assured. By creating a European 
force which would give NATO non-nuclear powers a say or 
infiuence in the control over their separate destinies, the 
hope was that the need for independent forces would be 
satisfied. MLF symbolized an impressive nuclear force that 
had great military value many times stronger than any 
independent force and a great deal less expensive. 

But its greatest value was seen as tieing the United 
States to Europe and Europe to the United States. Granted, 
the American veto made the United States a trustee for the 
Alliance, but is it not already? MNLF was to integrate 
American power into the Alliance in a larger way, thus 


creating a greater interdependence, If independent national 
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forces are allowed to form, the tendency will be to split 
the Alliance and no longer will nations seek dependence on 
a common defense wnich is so necessary in this nuclear age. 

If NATO is allowed to disintegrate because of narrow 
Merıonalıemrana Ta kor Set T e COn TO o Ue TIt vould 
be a major political and military loss to the United States 
natjobnnlosecurrito a5 welt NP the esto Duc» et Union 
would have won a major victory ac tS Purpose mes been, TO 
divide NATO whenever possible. Moscow realizes only too 
well the politicai and military valuegand importance ot NATO, 
otherwise constant propaganda would not be maintained against 
the Alliance, In this regard, the Secretary General of NATO, 
faio Brosio, addressing the Hileventh NATO Parliamentarians” 
Conference, Said in part: 

They want to divide, and ultimately to control Zurops; 


and they find propaganda about German revanchism and an 
illusory German threat extremely useful for the purpose. 
in this situation two main tasks are incumbent on the 
Alliance and will continussto be seo foc 74 lone time to 
comes. One is to maintain the military balance, which has 
Geterred and will continue to deter aggression and black- 
mail; and the other is to preserve a unity of political 
action between the Huropean States themselves and 
between Zurope, United States and Canada. If it fails 
in these, Soviet political maneuvering will in the long 
run find a weak spot of which it can take advantage in 
order to divide and ultimately to control us. 


„å A 


“United Stats Conrressiin ena ve uDCOmULOCeoe On 
National Security and International Operations, The Atlantic 
Alliance: Allied Comment, 39th Congress, 2d Session, pursuánt 
to S. Res. 57, Giashington: Government Printing Office, 1066), 
p 5. 
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The actions of France have by no means contributed to 
fulfilling either of the two main tasks outlined by the 
oecreiary Genera M Acting d radependenbtv waosumsnege complete 
freedom ox action in world affairs, de Gaulle has opened a 
serious gap in tne military, as well as the political unity 
ouubhociMMIance. The question mere, however rsownerher the 
MLF proposal assisted de Gaulle in deciding to take some of 
the actions he has embarked on, As noted in Chapter Seven, 
General Norstad has given the answer that an early solution 
to some control of weapons might have prevented France from 
enbarking on an independent national force. It is doubtful 
that the MLF would have prevented the force de frappe. The 
whole concept called for integration and a United States 
presence and leadership, at least until Zurope united-- 
de Gaulle's policies run in the opposite direction. There 
is no doubt, however, the MLF assisted in causing Franco- 
American relations to become strained. 

Nonetheless, the MLF was an honest proposal to provide 
an alternative to the proliferation of national nuclear forces. 
It was an attempt to provide NATO Allies with a greater voice 
in nuclear strategy with the hope to achieve cohesion within 
the Alliance; instead the reverse effect seems to have been 
the case, Today, alliances (both West and East) are in the 
process of transformation, and the military aspects of NATO 


are perceived by many as subordinate to the political. 


Because the values placed on NATO by each member of the Alliance 
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are in such variance in relation to the conceived Soviet 
threat, the MLF in such an environment is not seen as very 
relevant. Consequently, the Special Committee (McNamara 
Committee) has been formed and is searching for ways to 
solve NATO's nuclear problems by means other than an MLF/ 
ANF scheme, 

Thus, the search continues to keep NATO a bulwark of 
Strength in order to deter any Communist ambitions or 
probing of weaknesses, The United States position is that 
the unilateral reduction of armed force or the dilution of 
political solidarity in NATO will upset the balance in 
Europe and undermine the basis for new negotiations with 
the Communists. The achievement of a secure settlement 
between East and West will not be assisted by a disintegrat- 


ing Alliance, 
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